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THE LABOR POLICY THE TRUSTEES FOR 
ESTABLISHING THE COLONY GEORGIA 
AMERICA* 


FANT 


the far royal year 1735, with the endorsement 
the imperial Board Trade and the assent the 
Privy Council England, the Trustees for Establishing 
the Colony Georgia America formally excluded 
negroes and slaves “An Act for rendering the 
Colony Georgia more defensible Prohibiting the 
Importation and use Black Slaves Negroes into 
the same.” Such novel legislation was prepared 
harmony with the avowed object the Trust, found 
asylum for indigent Englishmen and persecuted 
foreign Protestants which would the same time fur- 
nish military protection the Carolina frontier and 
prove economic asset Britain’s burgeoning 
empire.! 

The preamble the act cited the sad experience 
other colonies and plantations where blacks tended 
retard the white war-strength and, more overtly, 
conspire domestic insurrection. South Carolina 
the blacks already outnumbered the whites. The 
Trustees therefore recognized the expediency estab- 


This paper was awarded the prize $100 offered the Georgia Historical 
Society the best article submitted within the field Georgia History.—Ed. 
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FANT 


lishing area white supremacy the borderland 
between the older English settlements and the Spanish 
settlements Florida. They sought avoid alike 


domestic violence and international friction over fugi- 
tives. 


Then, too, the class colonists designed for 
Georgia, the wisdom its founders, could ill afford 
the purchase negroes. black slaves were allowed, 
their first cost least would have borne the 
Trust, otherwise the planters would fall prey negro 
merchants. The possession slave slaves 
poor white person would likely absorb all his personal 
attention, since could hardly afford overseer. 
case war insurrection, the poor planter would 
hard hit the escape fugitives. Supposing, the 
other hand, the concentration slaves the hands 
few wealthy persons, the necessity working along- 
side blacks would discourage the poor whites. 


The colony was projected, moreover, peculiar 
nursery whence rare and exotic commodities would 
spring and not competitor the general trade 
the other British colonies. other words the products 
anticipated from Georgia were expected require skill 
and special experience and not the crude labor 
slaves. With slavery excluded, the inhabitants were 
expected turn their attention elsewhere than the 
raising such heavy commodities black labor com- 
monly produced the older colonies. 

Further was intended that small landholders per- 
forming their own toil should make nine-tenths 
the probable inhabitants. White indentured servants 
did not appear offer the disadvantages attendant 
upon the use negro laborers; and time they might 
become cultivators their own rights, contributing 
the permanent white population. Such servants, there- 
fore, were depended upon meet any excess demands 
for labor which might arise upon the large estates 


THE LABOR POLICY THE TRUSTEES 


few independent landowners. The development 
individual initiative among small-landholders, the uti- 
lization white indentured servants, and the exclusion 
negros and slaves: These were the foundation stones 
the labor policy fashioned the managers pro- 
prietary 

Land grants were made available three classes 
prospective holders: independent emigrants, charity 
colonists, and white servants anticipating release from 
indentures. The size grants individual emigrants 
was limited 500 acres; charity colonists, 
acres; and released servants even less acreage 
than charity colonists. Independent settlers were re- 
quired transport cost the Trust quota 
servants numbering first six but later ten servants 
for those individuals taking maximum grants. Each 
servant was promised twenty acres land upon the 
expiration his term The Trustees ruled, 
furthermore, that all servants accompanying persons 
Georgia must meet the personal inspection and ap- 
proval the 

such basis the colony was supplied 
March 1734 with population nucleus 618 persons, 
four-fifths whom, 376 Britishers and 115 foreigners, 
depended directly upon the charity the Trust. The 
remainder, masters with 106 men servants, went 
Georgia without expense the Trust. These significant 
figures indicate that the early ratio indented ser- 
vants all others was about one This ratio 
probably did not greatly vary throughout the period 
Trust control. 

their new environment, the settlers, especially 
the charity colonists from London, were able ac- 

Benjamin Martyn, “An Impartial Enquiry into the State and Utility the 


Province of Georgia” (London, 1741), in Collections of the Georgia Historical 
Society, I, 153-201. 


Proprietary Province (Boston, 1917), Chapter 

Colonial Records the State Georgia, 110. 

Boyer, The Political State Great Britain, 


FANT 


complish less their own efforts than the Trustees 
had anticipated. One testimonial voiced common ex- 
perience: it’s hard living here without Ser- 
vant, one man being incapable move Trees, fence, 
with the other necessary labours that one must thro; 
before can Oglethorpe admitted that ser- 
vants were absolutely indispensable Both 
and others urged the acceleration the servant 
supply.® 

Diverting thousand-pound legacy the Georgia 
Trust, generous benefactor who stipulated that the 
money should spent for particular object agreed 
that should used transporting servants the 
colony. Vernon suggested that Van Reck, agent 
then London, could employed procure German 
The agent was instructed raise, preferably 
among persecuted Protestants, forty men and twenty 
women and children, the men under fifty years 
age and the children above 


Not only did the Trustees encourage the supplying 
servants colonist masters, but they attempted 
utilize Georgia the labor servants, in- 
dentured direct the Trust. May 1735 nine Trust 
servants were bound for five years, and seven others, 
including widow and three her children, for terms 
ranging from two eleven Upon conditions 
favorable himself, William Bradley, Georgia’s first 
agricultural demonstration agent, agreed cultivate 
overseer thirty Trust servants, 100 acres public 
land. Bradley’s management did not meet expectations 
and the various individuals were For the 
northern division the colony, figures submitted 


— 


6. Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, vol. XXII part II, 146. 

7. H. A. Roberts, ed., Diary of Viscount Percival, Afterwards First Earl of 
Egmont (London, 1920-1923), Il, 326. 

Colonial the State 353-355; vol. XXII part 

. I, pp. 22-25; vol. XXII part Il, p. 494; 


of Viscount Percival, First Eari of Egmont, Il, 321. 
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11. Colonial iia of the State of Sere II, 101-102. 
12. $47; 119, 226; IV, 81; vol. XXII part pp. 169-170. 
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March 1740 indicate that out 210 Trust servants, 
124 remained “on the hands the Trustees their 
had been sold the inhabitants credit, 
had undertaken purchase their freedom, and 
had 


Few Englishmen “out the many unfortunate Per- 
sons who applied” were selected strengthen the ex- 
posed southern part the Rather, agents 
were employed recruit foreigners. Twenty-five 
shillings per head were offered for the enlistment 
fifty servants procurable from The Amster- 
dam correspondent the Trust met with scant success 
raising Protestant servants and was told leave off 
recruiting the end October 1735 due the late- 
ness the year and the fact that group servants 
had already become available for 


Besides initial inducements, servants bound out 
Georgia were given the benefit further improvements 
fortune. 1735 certain foreign servants who ob- 
jected the Trust ruling female inheritance were 
offered five acres land immediately and fifteen acres 
additional the end their service period, when they 
were allowed keep their Subsequently 
was ordered that all servants good record who 
had served out their time Christmas 1737 should 
granted fifty acres land, cow, and The 
enlargement acreage was later allowed all worthy 
persons whose indentures expired before Christ- 
mas Day Male servants not exceeding fifty 
number were ordered sent America serve the 
Trust under five-year indentures wages not above 
four pounds per year. These servants were as- 


13. Ibid., V, 321-322. 

14. Political State Great Britain, 347. 

15. Colonial Records the State Georgia, 125. 

16. iS I, 236; Diary of Viscount Percival, Afterwards First Earl of Egmont, 


190. 


18. Colonial Records the State Georgia, 206. 
19. Ibid, 361. 


FANT 


signed freeholders, who would pay the wages plus 
one pound annually defray cost 

Despite growing conviction among the Trustees 
that the retention Trust servants was unprofitable, 
Committee Accounts 1743 recommended the 
sending Trust servants Georgia delivered 
such persons the President and Assistants should 
elect. These servants were indented and main- 
tained for five years the colonist masters. One day 
each week was reserved for work the servant’s 
own 

cow, calf, sow, working tools, eight pence 
day each man and six pence day each woman 
for twelve months were among rewards authorized 
for servants indented for least four years. Such 
benefits were intended apply not merely persons 
directly obligated the Trust.22 encouragement 
settlement, the Trust’s Committee Accounts ad- 
vocated cash bounty paid servants four 
installments within the year arival the 

Servants were reported available Georgia for the 
annual hire seven eight pounds sterling and pro- 
visions, total reckoning about twenty-two pounds; 
white laborer, was pointed out, could produce 
during six months the year enough corn and vege- 
tables upon cleared land provide for his food and 
clothing; the remainder the year might engage 
lumbering recompense least two shillings 
white servant class gained, however, 
reputation for low morality and unsatisfactory industry. 
Described William Stephens generally vile 
crew, noticed that even willing workers were fre- 
quently handicapped poor Except 
performing tasks their own choosing, foreign 


20. a Records of the State of Georgia, 368. 
21. 

23. Ibid., 421. 

24. Diary 2 Viscount Percival, Afterwards First Earl of Egmont, III, 

25. Colonial Records the State Georgia, vol. XXII part pp. 
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servants proved themselves stolid and sullen 
certain from experience they will work heartily 
for themselves; and ’tis certain manifest, that very 
few them will take due pains for others driven 
them; but, like Hudibras’s horse, the more his mas- 
ter us’d the Spur, the less the sullen Jade would 

What few negroes had early entered Georgia, chief- 
with their masters from South Carolina, were soon 
banished according the terms the Negro Act, 
which Georgia constables were charged with execut- 
Oglethorpe himself broke least one plant- 
ation begun South Carolinians who had brought 
several Negroes were not even allowed 
peddle wares along the waterfront 
effective was the ban negroes for several years, that 
the writer Brief Account the Causes that Have 
Retarded the Colony Georgia” complained that the 
importation, use, even sight negroes was prohi- 
persons position own slaves, residence 
South Carolina rather than Georgia became de- 
sirable not 

What with the tedium opening new country 
cultivation, the barren soil much coastal Geor- 
gia, and the unreliability white labor, the colonists 
were impressed with the comparative prosperity the 
sister colony. The two provinces were nearly alike 
physical environment; and the disadvantages Geor- 
gia were traced its fundamentally different system 
government. petition signed Savannah De- 
cember 1738 117 freeholders, the names several 
magistrates heading the list, cited two reasons for the 
difficulties which afflicted the people the province: 

26. Ibid., 107; vol. XXII, part 494. 

27. Ibid., vol. XXII, part I, p. 322. 

28. Ibid., II, 120. 

29. Ibid., XXI, 161. 

80. Ibid., XXI, 402. 

31. Thomas Stephens, Brief Account the Causes that Have Retarded the 

Progress of the Colony of Georgia in America,” teen 1743), in Collec- 


tions of the Georgia Historical Society, Il, 87-161 
82. Diary Viscount Percival, Afterwards First Earl Egmont, 204-205. 


FANT 


first, the land tenure system; and second, the ban 
black labor. The petition was directed the Trustees 
the hope that they might see fit change their 
governing regulations. proposing that negroes were 
essential for the economic progress the colony, the 
colonists suggested that proper safeguards would miti- 
gate the evils which the Trustees 

Though invited join forwarding the Savannah 
petition, inhabitants the outlying settlements, repre- 
sented the Scotch Darien New Inverness and 
the Salzburgers Ebenezer, signed counter- 
petition few weeks later which objections the 
introduction slaves were recounted. Besides the 
usual objections slavery frontier colony, strong 
plea based the general offensiveness the insti- 
tution was included.** The counter-petition, not in- 
spired Oglethorpe signed anticipation favors 
from the Trust its agents, least echoed Ogle- 
thorpe’s sentiments. 

had observed conditions the colony without 
weakening his conviction that the exclusion 
slavery was altogether wise. Among the arguments 
which advanced may found the following random 
observations: allow slavery would weaken the fron- 
tier rather than strengthen it; permit slavery would 
contravene the humanitarian principles upon which the 
Trust was founded; the haven designed for persecuted 
Protestants would overrun slave-owners; run- 
aways Spanish territory could not prevented; pro- 
vincial real estate would fall into the hands slave 
traders; the white colonists Georgia would 
starved; white men would become victims idleness 
such had already partly overtaken Savannah 
reason its proximity the South Carolina slavery 

83. Patrick Tailfer, Hugh Anderson, Da. Douglas and Others, “A True and 

Historical Narrative of the Colony of Georgia in America, from the First 

Settlement thereof until This Present Period,” — eston, 1741), in Col 


lections of the Georgia Historical Society, Ul, 217- 


Magazine, XI, 
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all improvements silk and wine would 
brought standstill; and finally, markets would 
glutted with more the American commodities which 
already interfered too much with English produc- 
With such objections mind, Oglethorpe de- 
clared that long had anything with the 
colony, there should neither permission for bring- 
ing negroes nor alterations the titles land— 
otherwise would have further concern 
Oglethorpe even charged that Spanish emissaries were 
responsible for stirring desire for blacks. Instead 
allowing negroes, urged the Trust encourage 
the importation Germans and married 
Oglethorpe thought terms inflexible military ad- 
vance: allow slavery Georgia might hinder what 
the Trustees had set out accomplish; and did not 
wish change the plan campaign. 


for their attitude toward the representation from 
Savannah, the Trustees showed similar strain 
steadfastness. They replied the provincial petition- 
ers that alter the laws relating tenures and 
negroes would brand them traitors chartered obli- 


1740, however, Vernon advocated the admission 
free negroes, bringing forward the unique interpret- 
ation that the Negro Act did not actually exclude any 
negroes except The ambiguity the phrase- 
ology suggested appeal the Attorney 
But the intention the act exclude all blacks was 
perhaps too generally recognized admit legal 
quibbles. The fact that the point was considered 
all, however, indicates appreciation the truth that 
all was not well with the labor problem Georgia. 

Colonial Records the State Georgia, 
36. Collections of the Historical Society, 


87. Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, y., 622- 
“A True and of the Georgia 
Historical Society, 232-233. 
89. Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, V, 378-37 
40. Diary Viscount Percival, Afterwards Firat Egmont, 154 
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FANT 


Roche pointed out that the presence free negroes 
Georgia would tend encourage runaways from 
Carolina. Egmont went step further, fearing eco- 
nomic inequalities the competition free negroes 
with white servants unless act regulating wages 
could passed. will you have Slave 
work like Negroe?” had already become the cry 
the poor white man the Southern 

the floor the House Commons, opponent 
the existing management Georgia produced 
copy the Savannah petition for negroes and for 
new land system, and read extracts from the great 
discomfort the Trustees seeking parliamentary 
The Trustees were glad deliver the Duke 
Newcastle and the Board Trade copies the 
state the colony sent over the Town Court Sa- 
vannah dated November 1740, signed twenty- 
five individuals, and tending show divided senti- 
ment for slavery even the environs 
Egmont thought that the best way end the clamors 
from Georgia would have Parliament formally 
recognize the necessity for exclusion 

The activity Thomas Stephens behalf the 
malcontents brought the issue its climax. Witnesses 
before the House Commons advocated that the 
colony Georgia should further supported, but 
with change the system administration which 
forbade the use slaves and restricted the possession 
real this time, 1742, Bladen the Board 
Trade and Horace Walpole were among the cham- 
pions for the admission slavery Al- 
though recommendations for the alteration the rum 
policy the Trust were carried, sympathy with the 


41. Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, V, 378-379; IV, 476. 
42. Ibid., 300 


43. Diary Afterwards First Egmont, 211. 


44. Colonial Records State 
45. Ibid., V, 


46. 
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negro policy was sufficiently strong the House 
block any formal parliamentary 

Notwithstanding the fact that the proposition 
condemn the Trust’s negro policy had failed, there was 
not much prospect gaining immediate appropri- 
ation without allowing negroes. Egmont, this junc- 
ture, resigned from the Common Council, the executive 
committee the Trust. The Trustees indicated that 
they were willing investigate the feasibility al- 
lowing negroes, probably under William 
Stephens, influential representative the Trust, wrote 
from Georgia that their limited use could begun 
soon Spanish difficulties ceased the 

Undaunted the parliamentary resolutions that 
had evoked 1742, Thomas Stephens presented 
petition the House Commons 1743 requesting 
specifically that negroes admitted Georgia. Young 
Percival took the position that the action the House 
for the previous year had sufficiently exhibited its 
opinion. The petition all events was tabled. Colonel 
Bladen had changed his opinion the previous year 
and now spoke favor the negro policy the 
His change front was justified the basis 
that the Trustees had made alterations their conduct 
and that further alterations were expected 
These new lines conduct, however, had practically 
bearing future negro policy applied Georgia. 
For five years more the Trustees showed strong de- 
termination not admit negroes. 

Pro-slavery sentiment the colony meantime be- 
came almost unanimous. Toward the beginning the 
decade 1740-1750, the law excluding blacks was fairly 
well enforced. The employment slave labor the 
Georgia side the Savannah River went covertly, 


47. Journals of the House of Commons, XXIV, 288. 
48. of the State of Georgia, I, 700-401. 


678. 
681. 


FANT 


but not any means generally the malcontents 
reported. 1741 William Stephens ridiculed the idea 
that hundred negroes were being worked Georgia 
Enforcement the law was not dead 
letter. For example, negro apprehended work 
one Upton’s farm was sold for thirteen 
1746, however, Stephens was reprimanded for not 
exerting more energy preventing the stealthy intro- 
duction negroes various points Georgia. 
himself testified the flagrance Another 
person declared that the presence negroes and 
about Savannah for serveral years had been winked 
the magistracy, whom imputed the obviously 
significant toast, “The one thing The 
Reverend Bolzius the Ebenezer settlement opposed 
slavery scriptural and conscientious principles; but 
was forced admit the isolation his 

But neither the trend public opinion the colony 
nor nullification the law seemed shake the firm 
determination the Trust maintain their original 
policy. late March 1748 they wanted all inhabi- 
tants Georgia know that would service 
the colony for every person who declared could not 
succeed without negroes seek his fortune another 

Such advice was much ludicrous gratuitous. 
From its first promulgation the Negro Act had tended 
retard increase population. replace the at- 
traction inhabitants away from the colony ac- 
count difficulties cultivation, the President and 
Assistants championed the wisdom allowing 
the President andAssistants and many the citizens 
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THE LABOR POLICY THE TRUSTEES 


Georgia was forwarded the Trustees the hope 
that negroes under certain restrictions would ad- 

The Trustees last recognized the realities the 
situation. enforce the Negro Act literally would 
depopulate the Colony. meeting the Trustees 
presided over Vernon, May 1749, was officially 
decided ask for repeal the act. They did not for- 
get, however, their obligations frontier colony. 
Steps were taken insure that Spanish authorities 
St. Augustine would not encourage fugitives from 
British More important, the institution 
slavery finally permitted, was guarded definite 

Incoming slave ships were made subject proper 
quarantine. importation and property tax 
each negro were contemplated, well system 
registration. Negroes could not loaned from one 
planter another except perform plantation work. 
artificers, except coopers, could take negro ap- 
prentices. Proprietors were restrained from exercising 
unlimited power over negroes, nor should the slaves 
allowed work the Sabbath. Religious instruc- 
tion for the blacks was made compulsory. Proprietors 
were required keep one male white servant aged 
between twenty and fifty-five years and one female 
negro instructed the art silk-winding, for every 
four male negroes above the age fourteen. Mis- 
cegenation was prohibited. These regulations had been 
proposed the Georgians themselves, under desire 
render the conditions slavery nearly ideal 
possible. The colonists opposed fixed limitation upon 
the number negroes possessed any one proprietor 


order, they said, avoid the breaking family 
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Correspondence over minor details relating the 
restricted admission slaves continued between the 
Trust and the colonists for several months. The Presi- 
dent and Assistants appealed, for example, for low 
importation tax, order encourage the resort 
slave-trading vessels the The Assembly 
1751 desired the introduction negroes 
The Trust authorized for blacks religious instructor 
whose maintenance devolved upon the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel and upon the Associates the 
Late Dr. 

The fate the original Negro Act not clear. 
According the Repeal Act, which was dated 
August 1750, slavery legal institution Georgia 
was recognized exist from and after January 
Whether not the limitations imposed the 
Trustees and included the Repeal Act gained the 
sanction the Board Trade Privy Council does 
not appear the records the Trust. The period 
corporate control was near termination, al- 
together possible that formalities were omitted. 

their policy negro exclusion the Trustees are 
reckoned forerunners the movement Clarkson 
and Properly speaking, however, the 
incorporated Trustees did not abhor either the slave- 
trade the institution negro slavery. the very 
act which excluded slavery from the chartered limits 
Georgia the Trustees reserved the right exporting, 
selling, othewise disposing blacks apprehended 
the colony. Directions concerning the return 
fugitive slaves indicate that the Trustees were entirely 
sympathetic the continuance slavery South 
Carolina. For while least was idle threat 
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that slave illegally introduced into Georgia would 
re-sold into bondage beyond the limits the colony. 
Civil liberty was guaranteed Georgia, but this guran- 
tee conferred rights upon negroes. The free negro, 
the negro servant, and the negro slave—all blacks 
came under the ban. The official animus against 
negroes inhabitants Georgia was clearly based 
upon the supposed non-assimilable qualities the 
blacks. 

The policy the Trustees was dictated their 
scrupulousness the discharge chartered obliga- 
tions. The withholding negroes was simply 
measure for frontier defense which Parliament and the 
Crown might override the necessity for prohibiting 
them was not, view circumstances, strong enough. 
The fact that Parliament virtually endorsed their 
policy two years succession led the managers 
the colony oppose the demand for black labor with 
renewed vigor. Only after nullification the law 
brought home the Trustees the wisdom repeal- 
ing the Negro Act did they consent radical change. 

The primary obstacle realization the labor 
program the Trust proved the incapacity 
charity colonists transform themselves into rugged, 
self-sufficing Americans, who could, their individual 
efforts, conquor the wilderness. After year two, 
and part because blacks were excluded, people 
wealth avoided the colony. Distinctive local products 
failed materialize rapidly, and Georgians were 
forced gradually assume the economic system 
vogue South Carolina. offset the clamor for 
blacks the Trustees increased their subsidization 
resident white servants, but without succeeding pro- 
viding white laborers quantity and quality sufficient 
meet the requirements the colony. this break- 
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down the positive side the Trust program can 
seen the ultimate necessity for revision the negative 
attitude toward negroes. 

Said the incorrigible Thomas Stephens one 
his pamphlets: spite all endeavors disguise this 
point, clear light itself, that negroes are 
essentially necessary the cultivation Georgia, 
axes, hoes, any other utensil Yet, for 
all his vehemence and that others who assailed the 
error their ways, was late the day corporate 
control before the Georgia Trustees were content 
watch the lengthening shadow slavery usher the 
steady dark. 
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THE SPANISH SOUTHEAST THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


JOHNSON 


May, 1607, became known Spain that 
English colony was about planted latitude 35°, 
above Florida, and within the territory claimed the 
crown During the same month Jamestown 
was founded without encountering opposition other 
than protests from the Spanish court. Now the 
Spanish ambassador London, began his ineffectual 
warnings Spain that the English should driven out 
Virginia before they became too strong.? was 
reported Spain from time time that Indian at- 
tacks Jamestown were about prove disastrous 
the new and the belief was held for years that 
the upstart settlement would exterminated native 
hostility. Several plans for driving out the intruders 
were proposed, none which the government con- 
sidered practicable. 1613 the uneasiness 
Florida led Captains Trevino and las Casas New 
Spain offer “to pacify and settle the new kingdom 
New Mexico, for entering Florida from that 
direction they would succeed not only stopping the 
English from extending their settlements, but short 
time would drive them out the 

The Spanish establishments Georgia and South 
Carolina, which dated from 1566, continued pri- 
marily military and religious outposts. known 
that agriculture was practiced small scale, and 
modest traffic with the Indians had grown up, although 
most likely that the greater part the trade 
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centered St. Augustine. doubtful the Span- 
iards realized the possibilities involved developing 
active trade with the native the interior until the 
powerful and sustained competition the English and 
French materialized. 

Numerically and the matter far-reaching 
influence, the Florida missions attained their greatest 
development the seventeenth century. Just the 
attempt England obtain foothold the Atlantic 
mainland 1587 had caused renewed activity the 
Florida frontier, now the English occupation Vir- 
ginia forced Spain abandon the policy retrench- 
ment which she had maintained since Menéndez’s 
death. After the restoration the Guale (Georgia) 
missions, destroyed the uprising 1597, the labor 
converting the savages proceeded with but occasion- 
interruptions. 1608 there was another rebellion 
Guale, fomented and led five chieftains that 
province, but apparently was small consequence, 
dence the colonial officials. According Governor 
Ibarra, 4,000 Indians were converted, and 1,000 more 
were being instructed the missionaries during the 
years 1606 and 1607. The church San Pedro 
Cumberland Island was large that St. Augus- 
tine. had been constructed the natives and repre- 
sented value 2,000 ducats. the same letter the 
governor writes chief Ocone which marches 
the province Tama.” was doubtless referring 
Jekyl Island which had been overrun the re- 
bellious Guale Indians 1597. Just when the Jekyl 
mission was rebuilt uncertain, but 1655 there was 
establishment known Santiago Ocone, said 
island thirty leagues from St. Augustine. This 
mission was probably near the site the former 
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1609 Francisco Fernandez made another 
expedition the north, which time held councils 
with the Indians the coast. this voyage had 
interpreter, Maria Miranda, Indian woman 
from Santa Elena (Port Royal), named, presumably, 
for former governor that province. Ecija was the 
first Spaniard encounter the Stono Indians South 
Carolina. According his account, “from the bar 
Orista [the region adjacent Port Royal was known 
the Spaniards Santa Elena Orista] that 
Ostano are four leagues,” and from Cayagua (Charles- 
ton harbor) eight leagues. From this description 
would appear that Ostano was the North Edisto the 
Carolinians. the entrance Cayagua, Ecija met 
Christian Indian, one Alonzo, who had previously been 
known him. Proceeding the Santee the Spaniards 
captured Frenchman whom they found living with 
the Indians. The captive told Ecija English colony 
the north, adding that had received the infor- 
mation from three natives who had recently come from 


About 1612, twenty-three Franciscan missionaries 
arived Florida, followed soon thereafter twenty 
others. The majority these missionaries established 
themselves among the Indians Guale, both the 
coast and the interior. They translated the catechism 
into several native dialects, and soon, their reports 
are accepted, the converts became numerous that 
additional missionaries were requested. 1615 there 
were more than twenty residences convents the 
principal Indian towns Florida, which included 
Georgia and South Even before this time 
missions had been established the province 


Potano, the southeastern interior the present state 
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Georgia, the missionaries travelling through the 
swamps reach their charges, where, less than two 
years, they won more than thousand 

The missions Santa Elena, like those Guale, 
had checkered existence. Indian hostility, the 
constant fear it, made life uncomfortable, even 
hazardous, for the missionaries. letter composed 
the Florida friars 1617 was stated that Santa 
Elena had mission that time. However, 1633 
the mission San Marcos (the old San Felipe Port 
Royal Sound) had been restored, and addition, 
number Franciscans were Satuache, seventy 
leagues north St. Augustine, sixteen leagues from 
San Marcos, and probably near the mouth the Edisto 
River. During that year the chief the Satuache 
Indians demonstrated his friendship for the Spaniards 
bringing St. Augustine three shipwrecked Eng- 
lishmen. certain that there was mission 
Satuache 1655 which enjoyed the protection the 
presidio Port Royal. The support the entire 
mission system the southeast came for the most part 
from 

Notwithstanding the brisk activities the Fran- 
ciscans Georgia and South Carolina, the officials 
St. Augustine and the northern provinces had lost 
much their former interest the interior. 1620 
rumors the presence Englishmen moved the gover- 
nor send Pedro Torres into the back country. 
Torres went far Cufitatchiqui, famous reason 
Soto’s brief and was content stop 
there, believing did that was the first Span- 
iard visit the noted Indian town since Soto. Eight 
years later, Torres, accompanied few soldiers and 
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sixty Guale Indians, conducted fruitless search 
four months for 

1633 the guardian the convent St. Augus- 
tine went with one assistant Apalache. The Apalache 
Indians, tribe the Creek confederacy, lived what 
now western Florida and southwestern Georgia. 
Within two years this active and zealous missionary 
estimated the number his converts five thousand." 
that time, all Florida, the governor estimated 
that there were 30,000 Christian Indians connected 
with forty-four missions. The widespread fear lest the 
English from Virginia, who were becoming active 
the back country trade, seek occupy the interior, led 
the establishment garrison San Luis 
Apalache. Somewhat later this San Luis became 
trading post some 

Regardless the precautions the officials and 
the early successes the Franciscans Apalache, 
revolt broke out 1638, but the insurgents were de- 
feated force commanded the governor. The 
Indians the vicinity St. Augustine had likewise 
grown restive and, punishment, were condemned, 
with many the Apalache Indians forced labor 
the fortifications the 

The defeated Apalaches were soon seek the as- 
sistance their recent enemies. Their old foes, the 
Apalachicolas from the junction the Chattahoochee 
and the Flint, began series forays into Apalache. 
When 1639 appeals sent the governor were un- 
availing, the cacique went St. Augustine and sought 
baptism—possibly logical prelude renewal 
the appeal. Upon his return Apalache was ac- 
companied missionary, who, with the help 
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Governor Castro Pardo, was soon able establish 
peace between the Apalaches and their attackers. Im- 
mediately additional Franciscans hastened Apalache 
and within short time were claiming thousand con- 
versions. establish their authority more securely 
the region the officials dispatched several ships 
around the west coast 

The only tribe Indians southern Guale 
maintain existence apart from the Lower Creeks, 
they later came called, was the Chatot 
Chateaux, but they are not confused with the 
Choctaw. The Chatot had also been pressing the Apa- 
laches, but the settlement 1639, the governor 
established peace between the “Chacatos, Apalachi- 
colas, and Amacanas.” wrote that this was 
traordinary thing, because the aforesaid Chacatas had 
never had peace with 

Nevertheless the authorities were constantly haras- 
sed scattered uprisings. 1645 the governor wrote 
the king concerning rebellion among the Guale 
Indians, but assured him that would quickly ter- 
minated. Four years later the Apalaches were again 
revolt. The eight friars and seven churches and con- 
vents were imminent danger. Soldiers sent against 
tne rebels were decisively defeated, whereat they re- 
turned body St. Augustine for reinforcements. 
Francisco Menéndez Marqués. returned with them 
Apalache, and short time was able report the 
defeat the Indians. Twelve the ringleaders were 
executed and twenty-six others were sentenced 
forced labor St. Augustine. The others were par- 
doned after being made promise that additional men 
would sent the capital they were needed. Re- 
sistance proving futile, the Apalaches now resorted 
diplomacy and became Christians, but their complaints 
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and those the Franciscans concerning forced labor, 
were constantly before the 

Never before nor afterwards was mission develop- 
ment successful during the period 1650 1675. 
There were this time thirty-five missions scattered 
over the provinces Florida, and reputedly serving 
26,000 Christian Indians. There extant list 
missions existing 1655, which may accepted 
sort index the magnitude the task undertaken 
the Franciscans. short distance north St. 
Augustine was the mission Nombre Three 
leagues north the capital was Nuestra Sefiora 
Guadalupe Tolomato, the refuge the former in- 
habitants Tolomato Guale, who had been driven 
from their northern home after the uprising 
San Juan del Puerto (en costa) was fifteen leagues 
from St. Augustine, and probably Amelia Island. 
This mission was visited 1697 Jonathan Dickin- 
son, ship-wrecked English sailor, who described 
large populous town, with friars and chapel, the 
people industrious, with abundance hogs, poultry, 
and Near the mouth the St. Mary’s River 
was the important mission Santa Maria, the ruins 
which may still seen few miles from St. Marys, 
Georgia. This mission was likewise the site school 
for Indian boys. Still farther north were San Pedro 
Macamo Cumberland Island, San Buenventura 
Boadalquivi Guadalquini Island, and San- 
tiago Ocone, thirty leagues from St. Augustine, and 
probably also Jekyl. Then came Santo Domingo 
Talaje near St. Simons, San Josef Zapala 
Sapelo, and Santa Catarina Guale St. Catherines. 
The latter was described “la principal esta pro- 
vincia Guale.” Santa Elena were San Felipe 
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San Marcos, and Chatuache, “la ultima por costa del 
During this period there were ten missions 
Apalache, and three between that province and St. 
Augustine. Those Apalache were San Lorenzo, 
San Francisco, San Juan, San Josef, San 
Pedro San Pablo, San Cosme San Damian, San Luis, 
San Martin, and Coaba (en cordillera Apa- 

1656 the Indians Apalache and Timucua, im- 
mediately the east Apalache, raised another re- 
volt against the Spaniards. Governor Robelledo main- 
tained that was caused the tyrannies the Fran- 
ciscans, but the friars contended that the opposition 
was directed against the governor because his effort 
compel the natives carry corn their backs 
the capital. Sergeant major Canicares was sent 
crush the rebellion, task which was successful 
after the garroting eleven leaders. order pre- 
serve peace the province, Robelledo now stationed 
captain and twelve soldiers San Luis. this 
time there were but six Franciscans the province, 
and they complained bitterly that they were forced 
serve nine missions. result the numerous re- 
volts more and more the Apalache Indians were 
sentenced forced labor. 1668 these unfortunates 
petitioned the Franciscans intercede their behalf. 
The petition elicited the uncertain reply that the 
natives would remain firm the faith and their 
loyalty the king effort would made secure 
their 

Governor Aranguiz Cotes wrote 1662 that the 
province Guale had been invaded during the pre- 
vious year who ate human flesh, and 
were said from Jacan (Axacan), near the Eng- 
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lish settlements Virginia. These invaders, all pro- 
bability, belonged the tribe later known the Eng- 
lish the Westo. The coast Indians, the English 
colonists were learn somewhat later, were mortally 
afraid the Westoes, and accused them being 
cannibals, charge that was apparently without found- 
ation. their invasion Guale they sacked churches 
and convents and killed many Christian Indians, but 
were finally routed force sent from St. 

San Marcos must have had most uncertain ex- 
istence. September, 1663, English vessel com- 
manded Willian Hilton visited the Port Royal 
region. Hilton wrote concerning the land and the 
people: “On Saturday the fifth September, two 
Indians came board us, and said they were St. 
Ellens [Santa Elena]; being very bold and familiar; 
speaking many Spanish words, Cappitan, Comman- 
do, and Adeus. They know the use Guns and are 
little startled the firing Piece Ordinance, 
that hath been used them many years. They 
told the nearest Spaniards were St. Augustine, 
and several them had been there, which they said, 
was but ten day’s journey and that the Spaniards used 
come them St. Ellens sometimes Canoes with- 
Land, and other times Small Vessels Sea, 
which the Indians describe have but two 
Hilton’s vessel was visited the chief the Edisto, 
who told him that several English castaways were 
under his protection Edisto and Santa Elena. 
speedily released those Edisto, but the Spanish 
captain Santa Elena refused free those his juris- 

Added the internal weakness Florida and the 
constant dread Indian uprisings, political conditions 
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were now chaotic condition. Offices were bought 
and sold, shown the fact that 1673 Antonio 
Menéndez Marqués was chosen contador the Hacien- 
Real and Cajas Reales, “having paid only one thous- 
and pesos, although the office contador was worth 
more than 1470 pesos Weakness and cor- 
ruption invited foreign encroachment. 

With the settlement Charleston 1670 the 
dreaded encroachment materialized. Troops were sent 
Guale guard the inland passage and steps were 
taken oppose rumored invasion Apalache. 
1680 the coast Indians allied themselves with the Caro- 
linians and, according the St. Augustine authorities, 
instigated them, began series attacks the 
missions and presidios the Georgia coast. Florida 
barely maintained its tenuous hold over Georgia for 
generation after the coming the English Carolina, 
but the intermittent attacks English and Indians 
made inevitable the ultimate evacuation the pro- 
vince. Finally, 1702, due threatened attack 
Governor Moore South Carolina, the Franciscans, 
soldiers, and mission Indians were removed St. Au- 
gustine, and the Spanish régime Georgia 
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FREE NEGRO LEGISLATION GEORGIA 
BEFORE 1865 


McDOWELL ROGERS 


The free negro was the object considerable 
portion the legislation enacted the state Geor- 
gia before the Civil War. Some the laws, which af- 
fected him, included also negro slaves. There is, how- 
ever, large number laws which singled out this 
free man color. Evidently his presence the state 
was not desired. was enough have two races 
govern, without having one those divided into two 
distinct classes. But the free colored man was al- 
ready here, the best that could done was curtail 
his freedom and limit considerably his civil rights. 

early 1793, the state had law requiring all 
free negroes, mulattoes, and mustizoes who came into 
the state, register within thirty days their 
Within six months, each these persons was required 
procure from two more magistrates, certificate 
his honesty and industry. Should fail get such 
certificate, was committed jail for term 
not over three months, until could get two free- 
holders give security for his jail fees and for his 
future industrious and honest character. 

law passed December 15, 1810, compelled all 
free negroes arriving the state, register within ten 
days their registering, each was required 
declare the clerk his occupation, place birth 
and residence, the place from whence had last come, 
his object coming the state, and the name the 
person whose employ might engaged. The 
penalty for failing register was fine thirty dol- 

Horatio Marbury and William Crawford, eds., the Laws 

the State of Georgia, 1755 to 1800, (Savannah, 1802), 
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lars, half which was given the person re- 
porting it. was unable pay the fine, was 
committed jail, and the fine still remained unpaid 
the end six months, was hired out for 
term long enough pay the fine. 


After 1818, this registration was required 
made annually all free negroes living the 
Application was made the clerk the Inferior 
Court, who was register book name, age, oc- 
cupation, etc., the applicant. After certain date, 
the clerk was required publish list such appli- 
cants, and persons who objected anyone the list, 
were state their objections writing. The local 
Justices the Peace had pass these objections 
before certificate registration could issued 
the free negro objected to. free negro who failed 
register, who was refused the right register, was 
supposed slave and had prove his freedom 
court sold slave. This law must have 
worked injustice free negroes who were ignorant 
the law, for the very next year find that the 
Legislature amended the law. The new act exonerated 
and discharged from pains and forfeitures the law 
any who might have failed under the old law regis- 
ter, provided they did register the first Monday 
July 1820; but the act was not extend cases 
where there had already been conviction and sale into 

further amendment this act was made 1826.5 
This forbade clerk issue certificate registra- 
tion any person color unless the guardian such 
person made affidavit that had been duly manu- 
mitted accordance with the laws the state, and 
unless such free negro was about leave the country 
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state. The certificate registration must contain 
accurate description the person, his age, occupa- 
tion and residence. the person who received such 
certificate registration should guilty trans- 
ferring slave, another free negro, another per- 
son color, was punished fine, imprison- 
ment, and corporal punishment. 

1935 was made unlawful for free person 
color, who had failed register, remain the state,® 
and free negro bad character was not permitted 
register but was forced leave the 1843, 
there was enacted law repealing the penalties im- 
posed those who had failed register provided 
they had lived the state since June 1836.8 This act 
exempted from registration all free negroes under 
fourteen. Hereafter, also the penalty for failing 
register was fine, and not banishment from the state. 

law passed 1818 prohibited free negroes from 
entering the The penalty for violation was fine 
one hundred dollars. the person convicted was un- 
able pay the fine, was sold slave. 
paid the fine, was allowed just twenty days get 
cut the state suffer new prosecution. one 
came into the state ship part the crew and 
was found the state twenty days after the ship had 
left, was liable prosecution under this law. 

There was evidently some fear that free negroes 
would come ships and then desert the ships. Ac- 
cordingly, the captain each vessel coming into port 
the state, was required report the chief magis- 
trate the port all such persons had board, 
and give bond hundred dollars for each them 
that they would not leave the ship night and that 
they would leave the port when the ship 
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this law was not sufficient allay any fear 
that free negroes coming into the state board ves- 
sels might communicate with negroes already the 
state and stir some kind trouble, new and more 
stringent measure was passed December 22, 
This measure provided that ships bringing into port 
the state any free negro negroes, should 
quarantined for forty days. During this time, negro 
the state was board the vessel com- 
municate with any colored person board under 
penalty, after conviction, thiry nine lashes. the 
negro the ship were caught communicating with any 
colored person the state, was apprehended 
and jailed until the ship was ready put sea. 

The above law was repealed 1854 and another 
replaced it. The new one required the captain 
vessel report upon arrival port the chief magis- 
trate, giving description all free negroes board, 
and obtaining pass ports for them This act 
did not apply ships coming from South Carolina and 
Florida. 

The tendency seems have been make the laws 
even more stringent. 1859, free negroes were for- 
bidden enter the state penalty being sold into 
slavery, and any person who was responsible for bring- 
ing any such free negro was subject fine one 
thousand dollars and imprisonment for twelve 
1860, was made unlawful bring into the waters 
Camden, Bryan, McIntosh, and Glynn counties, any 
free negro ship any 


Various laws were passed from time time tending 
restrict the civil liberties free negroes. They were 
not permitted own, use, carry They 
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the State Georgia (Athens, 1837), 808. 
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were not allowed read and Slaves nor free 
negroes were permitted dispense set 
make contracts for building repairing 
gations their own color where more than seven per- 
sons were present, was necessary for slave free 
negro get This license must issued 
the local Justice the Peace and must contain cer- 
tificate the applicant’s good character and ability 
teach the gospel and must signed three ordained 
ministers the applicant’s own order, who are resi- 
dents the community vicinity. 

colonial law dating from 1770, provided for 
punishment fine free negroes found guilty con- 
cealing runaway This law was amended De- 
cember 26, 1835, that whipping might given 
addition the With the idea, evidently, put- 
ting stop the pilfering farm products slaves, 
all persons color, whether free slave, were forbid- 
den purchase from slave, without permission from 
his master overseer, any cotton, tobacco, wheat, rye, 
The list was extended include rice, 
poultry, any commodity articles except brooms, 
baskets, and such other things slaves were known 
manufacture for their own use. 

Free negroes were not permitted, under act 
passed 1818, acquire real estate slaves 
hold any interest any such property 
should acquired subsequent the passage this 
act, was sold. The proceeds from this sale were 
divided follows: ten per cent the gross 
amount was the informer, one half the bal- 

16. Act December 22, 1829, Laws, 1829, 171. 

17. Act of December 26, 1835, in ibid., 1835, p. 268. 

18. Act of December 22, 1829, in ibid., 1829, p. 175. 

19. Act of December 27, 1845, in ibid., 1845, p. 49. 

20. Act of December 23, 1833, in Prince, op. cit., 808. 

21. Marbury and Crawford, op. cit., 435. 

22. Laws, 1835, p. 264. 

23. Act December 18, 1816, op. cit., 803. 


24. Act of December 19, 1818, ibid., 
25. Act December 19, 1818, 
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ance was the county, and the other half the 
state treasury. This act was repealed 1819 except 
for the cities Savannah, Augusta and and 
twenty years later, was permitted free negro 
hold the name his guardian real estate 

Neither free negroes nor slaves were allowed keep 
eating houses eating tables the cities Warren- 
ton and The preamble this law says 
the law was designed prevent slaves stealing poultry, 
etc., from the white citizens those towns and the sur- 
rounding country. 

1833, white persons were forbidden give credit 
any free persons color except written permis- 
sion their guardians.” 

the citizens Savannah, Augusta, and 
their vicinities have heretofore and now, experience 
great injury and inconvenience from numbers free 
negroes, mulattoes, and mustizoes, vicious and loose 
habits, who have settled and are daily settling there, 
therefore enacted, Thus reads the preamble 
law December 1807, which forbids any per- 
son hire let any house tenement any free 
negro, mulatto, mustizo, within the limits any 
those cities, well the cities Washington, Lexing- 
ton, and Milledgeville, without first getting permission 
the city council that 

Slaves and free negroes were forbidden keep 
houses entertainment vend any goods, wares, 
merchandise, and spiritous liquors, for their own profit, 
similar restriction was made for Greensboro and Madi- 


son and for Liberty and counties 


26. Act of December 22, 1819, ibid., 821. 
27. Laws, 1839, p. 217. 


28. Act of aie 16, 1857, in Laws, 1857, p. 199. 
29. Prince, op. cit., 808. 
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Free negroes were subject taxation their pro- 
perty just white property owners were. addition, 
they were liable for poll head tax. This tax was 
fixed, 1785, one pound, one shilling, and nine 
series eight acts passed within the 
next fourteen years, this tax was gradually lowered 
until 1799 was put thirty-one and one fourth 
cents for those between the ages twenty-one and 

With the obvious intention keeping free persons 
color from coming into the state, law was enacted 
1810 putting tax twenty dollars each these 
persons who came into the The law exempts 
from this tax free negroes who are residents the 
state and who have gone abroad with the intention 
returning, provided they return within six months. 
1852, annual tax five dollars was levied 
each and every free person color between the ages 
eighteen and 


The various criminal codes the state did not 
distinguish between crimes committed free negroes 
and those committed slaves, and there was dif- 
ference shown the manner holding their trials. 
act December 24, 1821, lists the following 
_capital crimes for which the punishment death: in- 
surrection, attempt incite it; rape, attempted 
rape white female; murder free white; murder 
slave free person color; or, poisoning 
human the same act, the court had power 
decide whether punishment should death some 
other punishment for these crimes: assault with intent 
murder white person; maiming free white; 
burglary, arson any attempt poison 
human being. the above list capital crimes was 


Marbury and Crawford, op. cit., 454. 
$5. Ibid., 532. 

36. Clayton, op. cit., 456. 

37. Laws, 1852, p. 289. 

Prince, op. cit., 799. 
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added 1829 the following: malicious burning, 
setting fire to, attempt burn any house city, 
town, village; and the wilful burning dwelling 
house plantation elsewhere (except city, 
town, village), setting fire night when the 
house occupied.*® When tried charge murder, 
verdict manslaughter was returned, the pre- 
scribed punishment for slave free negro was 
whipping the discretion the court, and branding 
the cheek with the letter 


special mode trial for slaves and free negroes 
was set This differed from the method 
trial for whites that the Justices the Peace before 
whom negro was tried, were required, case the 
crime appeared felony, notify writing one 
the Justices the Inferior Court, who turn, must 
notify the other Justices and the sheriff appear 
certain day try the case. trials whites, the 
sheriff summoned jury white men, and the trial 
proceeded the same way. 1850, was required 
that slaves and free negroes, accused capital crimes, 
tried the Superior the city Savan- 
nah, was permissible have jury just five men 
when the alleged offense was committed the city 

the laws passed for such purpose were enforced, 
was not all uncommon for free colored person 
lose his freedom, either temporarily permanently. 
Reference has already been made certain cases 
where free negro might bound out pay 
fine. law, passed 1859, punished vagrancy 
sale into slavery for two years for the first offense, and 
sale into perpetual slavery for the second 
vagrant was described one “wandering strolling 

39. Laws, 1829, 172. 
40. Lamar, op. ct, — 
41. Laws, 1850, 


42. Act of December Mt 1847, in Laws, 1847, p. 202. 
43. Lawe, 1859, 
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about, leading idle, immoral, profligate course 
master turned slave loose without com- 
plying with the law regard manumission, the 
negro might seized and sold the This law 
was effect only six years. 

Free negro boys, eight years age, were liable 
bound out for services until they were twenty-one, 
artisans farmers they did not have 
Justice the Peace, with any three freeholders 
the district, had the power this. The master was 
bound provide sufficient clothing and sufficient board 
and lodging. complaint ill usage the master 
was later made, the Justices the district were au- 
thorized investigate, and there was sufficient proof 
such, the servant was released from his master and 
hired out another one. 

law enacted February 16, 1854, Justices 
the Inferior Courts were empowered bind some 
proper person, all free negroes between the ages five 
and twenty-one, upon its appearing the Court that 
such are not being raised becoming and proper 
cases under this law, each prospective 
master was required give security that would 
not move the negro out the state discharge him 
before was twenty-one. such master should sell 
into slavery servant bound him, was, upon 
conviction, fined five thousand dollars and imprisoned 
from two six years. 

The lot the free negro must have been diffi- 
cult one legally, and many them must have wished 
have responsible white men look out for them. 
find law dating from 1810 permitting free negro 
have white man for guardian, provided re- 
quested such writing from the Superior Court judge 
Justices the Inferior This guardian was 


44. Act of December 19, 1818, in Lamar, op. cit., 813. 
45. Act of December 17, 1808, in Clayton, op. cit., 462. 
46. Laws, 1853-1854, 105. 

47. Clayton, op. cit., 656. 
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handle the legal affairs his ward the same way 
were legal guardian minor children. 

least one free negro requested the State Legis- 


latur very. 1862, 
law was passed permitting certain Jane Miller, 
Clarke County, become voluntarily the slave one 


Jane was authorized, under the provisions 
this act, before the Inferior Court Justices who 
were examine her her willingness become 
the slave Mr. Sims. the Justices were assured 
this, they were pass order the effect that said 
Jane Miller was held, deemed, and considered 
the slave said Sims for, and during her natural 
life, subject the usual incidents slavery. The only 
restrictions put this was that the proposed master 


must agree feed, clothe, and protect her, that 
should never sell her, and that the master’s creditors 


should never sell her, for his debts. 


Not all the legislation was directed against these 
free persons color. 


1824, law was enacted re- 
arts laws which authorized 
selling free negroes into 1835, was 
passed act further protect their The 
Justices the Inferior Court, upon complaint any 
person that was held illegally slavery, were 
inquire, and there appeared grounds for com- 
plaint, the complainant was ordered into the custody 
the sheriff. The supposed owner was then required 
give bond for double the value the negro not 
remove him from the county. trial was ordered and 
the negro could prove his freedom, the court was 
set him liberty and appoint guardian for him. 

Within the seventy-five years preceding the Civil 
War, the General Assembly passed several private 
laws dealing with these free persons color. General- 

48. Laws, 1862, p. 95. 


49. Prince, op. eit., 300. 
50. Laws, 1835, p. 101. 
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ly, they were acts exempting specific individuals from 
the provisions certain laws. The most interesting 
these one December 22, 1834, which allowed one 
Henry Adams, native the state, but the time 
living another state, return Georgia and preach, 
without having get the prescribed set 
forth the law that Henry regular ordained 
preacher the gospel and has record for very fer- 
vent and effective preaching. 

Austin Dabney was free man color who, during 
the Revolutionary War, enrolled himself with the 
American forces, served gallantly several engage- 
ments, and was wounded. 1821, appeared that 
due his old age, was need. The Legislature 
that year conveyed this Austin Dabney hundred 
and twelve acres land Walton county used 
him during his 

There were probably enough laws hedge about 
the free negro and prevent from doing any harm 
the white people the state during the Civil War. 
Only two acts were passed during the War period 
which bear any relation the military affairs the 
state. One these was passed 1861 and allowed 
free negroes, who should leave the state connection 
with any military service, return the state and 
exempted such from all the penalities the law which 
restricted free negroes from coming into the 
The other was passed 1863. prohibited them from 
going the enemy with any intention giving infor- 
mation, under penalty whatever punishment the 
court might see fit, not extending life and limb.*4 


51. Laws, 1834, p. 227. 
52. Ibid., Extra Session, 1821, p. 20 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES INTO THE LIFE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON STEPHENS 


ANNIE HORNADY HOWARD 
AND 
FLORINE HARDEN SMITH 


all the annals Southern political life there 
more spectacular figure, and none who played 
more colorful role than Alexander Hamilton Stephens, 
vice president the Confederacy. 

Letters written this great man have recently 
been found which give fresh and interesting light 
upon his mental qualities, his depth character, his 
faithfulness friend, and the kindliness his 
nature. 

These letters were discovered among old papers left 
the late Dr. Harden, eminent surgeon 
Georgia. They reveal the great Southern Commoner’s 
love for Dr. Harden, and his interest the man whom 
had taught boy Madison, Georgia; and whom 
regarded one his staunchest friends. 

The following letter was written from 
Stephen’s home Crawfordville: 


“Liberty Hall, 
Crawfordville, Ga. 
19th August, 1875 
Dr. Harden, 
dear Friend 

once more safely home and usual 
health. Harry and reached this quiet retreat yester- 
day noon and found all well the Hall. 

was very sorry that did not see you Marietta 
during short stay that beautiful city re- 
turn there last Monday. assured, the whole jaunt 
little more than two weeks was most pleasant 
and agreeable one me; and part will 
cherished with more agreeable reminiscences and as- 
than that spent under your most hospitable 
roof. 
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Never can forget the pleasant incidents that 
visit, and our trip Cedartown and the beautiful 
scenes jointly enjoyed Mr. John Waddell’s. 
But the whole travel, have said, was most agree- 
able one me; never forgotten, and only 
object writing this inform you once 
more home, and also let you know how mind 
dwells upon the joys and pleasures have recently 
you can call the “Hall,” sure 


Please present kindest regards Mrs. Harden 
and all the little circle your household from the 
oldest the youngest the children. Lawrence Wad- 
dell Stephens, especially, you must bring the way 
which should go. But teach them all that their 
mission life good their day and generation, 
and confer honor, not only upon their parents, but 
upon the country. 


Yours truly, 
Alexander Stephens” 


was the privilege this great man regard 
haven rest the hospitable home Dr. Harden’s 
near Marietta, and many were the evenings when 
would appear unannounced with his faithful body ser- 
vant, “Harry,” whom mentioned the foregoing 
letter. the Harden home was always accorded 
wholesome welcome, and the “Company room” real- 

One interesting incident told his having Harry 
move the huge bed that the head and foot would 
run North and South; claiming that his slumbers were 
more peaceful when “slept unison with the mag- 
netic current.” During these visits Harry occupied 
old horsehair sofa, which heirloom the Harden 
family. 

Because was cripple the children the house- 
hold delighted serve Colonel Stephens; bringing him 
cooling drinks from the old well which loved; 
gathering their pets for him pass judgment upon 


—for was great lover all animals—and was 
the pleasure the wee ones sit with him before 
glowing fire and listen his tales about his own trea- 
sured dogs, “Frank,” “Troup” and When any 
controversy arose among the children would 
smilingly quote his favorite doggerel: 


“Dogs delight bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature, too; 


But children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise. 

Your little hands were never made 
tear each other’s eyes.” 


Colonel Stephens also quoted these lines many 
his political colleagues during the troublous days 
preceding the War Between the States. 

During one his visits the home Dr. Harden 
became very ill, but with his own feeble hand 
inscribed the names the children the old family 
Bible. 


Another letter written Dr. Harden was from Wash- 
ington which expressed deep sorrow the death 
his name-sake, Lawrence Waddell Stephens: 


“National Hotel, 
13th Dec. 1876 

Hon. Dr. Harden, 

Marietta, Ga., 

dear Friend 


was with deep pain and sorrow that saw the 
announcement the Constitution some months ago 
the death your dear little boy who bore name 
with that others. need not say took great inter- 
est him, and felt profound grief his premature 
withdrawal from the scenes this life. was, how- 
ever, one those dispensations Providence which 
must submit and feel assured that all His chasten- 
ings are for our good. the outpouring heart 
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wished the time send you letter with such 
condolence was power send you and Mrs. 
Harden, well the whole family, the affliction 
and severe bereavement. But could not use the pen 
without pain; and even now, have, you see, resort 
the hand another. shall never forget the 
pleasant times had your house 1875, and the 
pleasure had with you our trip Cedartown. 

The political prospects here are dark and gloomy; 
but still not without hope tnat all will yet well. 
have the clear rights the case, and will, think, 
succeed the Democrats will but quit their follies and 
blunders. 

send you today’s mail copy the new Demo- 
crat paper established here called the Union. ably 
conducted and commend your careful perusal. 

One other matter will say word you about, 
that the Senatorship the State, think Senator 
Norwood justly entitled re-election and hope 
the winding will have opposition. 

Very truly, 
Alexander Hamilton Stephens 


will remembered that Stephens had been one 
the leaders the Whig Party Georgia, but finally, 
when nominee was put for President which the 
Colonel did not approve, he, with other prominent 
Whigs the South decided not lend his support; 
and this attitude broke the Whig party the South. 

the following letter Dr. Harden Colonel 
Stephens speaks his consent enter the Guber- 
natorial race. 

“National Hotel, 
Washington, 
4th May, 1882 


Dr. Wm. Harden, 
Marietta, Ga., 
dear Friend 

Your very kind and highly esteemed letter the 
29th inst was received yesterday. pleased accept 
sincere thanks for and especially for the senti- 
ments therein expressed. 


have, you see from the papers, given con- 
sent serve the people Georgia their Governor 
they shall see fit call that duty. old 
cherished and long declared desire was, and is, re- 
but the people think can service them 
could not refuse obey their call. This all can 
say you now, except repeat the assurance 
kindest regards for your and yours now and forever. 


Yours truly, 
Alexander Stephens 


will look after the book you mentioned 
return home. There nobody Liberty Hall now who 
could make the search.” 


“Liberty was truly characteristic its name, 
for was the gathering place for men high and low 
degree; statesman, such Robert Toombs Wash- 
ington, Georgia; Ben Hill (who frequently experienced 
the ire Stephens) and the Cobbs Athens; Linton 
Stephens Sparta—half brother Alexander, and 
whom the Colonel stood place father—and 
lesser lights were wont gather under this hospitable 
roof Crawfordville. 

Not only were the intimates the host accorded 
welcome, but any passerby who happened need 
shelter found sanctuary there; and though Stephens 
was very light eater due his state ill health, his 
table was always laden with the choicest viands. 

the second floor the home were comfortable 
sleeping rooms reserved for guests; and obsequious 
servants attended the requests any who came. 

Surrounding the were the most magnificent 
oaks; many them this date having survived the 
ravages time and storm; and quite fitting that 
the remains Alexander Hamilton Stephens should 
rest upon the grounds his beloved estate sight 
his cherished home; and that beautiful monument 
should have been erected there the Stephens Monu- 
mental Association. 
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The inscription upon this shaft bespeaks the use- 
fulness this great man, well the enduring love 
those who value his service the South. Upon the 
North side are the words: 


“The Great Commoner 
The Defender Civic and Religious Liberty, 
‘He coveted and took nothing from the Republic 
Nothing save Glory.’ 
Non Sibi Sed 
Erected 1893.” 
Upon the South side 
“Born Feb. 11, 1812, 
Member Georgia House Representatives, 
1836 1840 
Member Georgia State Senate 1842, 
Member House Representatives 1843 1859 
Vice President Confederate States 1861 1865 
Senator elect from Georgia 1866, 
Member House Representatives, 1873 1882 
Governor Georgia 1882; 
died Atlanta, Ga., 
Sunday morning, March 1883. 
Author Constitutional View War Between The 
States’ and compendium the History the United 
States from their earliest settlement 1872.” 


Upon the East side the monument inscrip- 
tion which used the school children that 

afraid nothing earth, ’or above the 
earth except wrong—the path duty shall 
ever endeavor travel, fearing evil and dreading 
consequences.” 


Another inscription reads: 


“Here sleep the remains one who dared tell 
the people they were wrong when believed so, and 
who never intentionally deceived friend betrayed 
enemy.” 


Upon the West side portrayal the struggle 
against ill health, and the indomitable spirit the 
brilliant statesman: 

“Throughout life sufferer body, mind and spirit 
was signal exemplar wisdom, courage, fortitude, 
patience and unswerving charity. the decrepitude 
age called Governor the State died while 
the performance the work his office, and 
seemed fit, that having survived parents, brethren, 
sisters, and most the dear companions his youth, 
should lay his dying head upon the bosom his 
people.” 

“Liberty now owned the Stephens Monu- 
mental Association and kept state beautiful 
preservation. the pleasure the Alexander 
Stephens Chapter, United Daughters the Confed- 
eracy, have the care the great Commoner’s bed- 
room which just was when last occupied him. 
For number years the chapter has made ever- 
green wreath which the children place upon the 
tomb the honored statesman February 11, the 
date his birth. wreath was also placed the 
Stephens’ statue the Hall Fame, Washington, 
the unveiling ceremonies. 

Although Alexander Stephens was great sufferer, 
always welcomed his friends his bedside. The 
Reverend Mr. Duncan, blind chaplain the Georgia 
Senate, was frequent visitor the man whom 
much admired; and wrote upon one occasion 
visit Liberty Hall where went speak some 
words comfort. said: 

found the illustrious sufferer still prostrate and 
feeble, waiting with confident and cheerful submission 
the Divine Will, trusting the Almighty Redeemer, 
prepared the Infinite Love for any issue. Feeling 
that all things work together for good them that love 
God. Said Mr. Stephens: 
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should glad agreeable the Heavenly 
Father, finish the fourth volume encyclopedia, 
but Heaven knows what best.’ 


“He kindly requested sing some his favo- 
rite melodies. sang the celebrated piece his dis- 
tinguished friend and predecessor Congress, Hon. 
Richard Henry Wilde 


life like summer rose, 
That opens the morning sky, 
And ere the shades evening close 
scattered the ground die. 


life like the prints that feet 
Have left Tampa’s desert strand, 
Soon the rising tide shall bid 
Their traces vanish from the sand. 


life like the autumn leaf 

That trembles the morn’s pale ray, 
Its hold frail, its date brief, 
Restless and soon pass 


Mr. Duncan also sang the celebrated ballad sung 
the Reverend John Howard, Wilkes County, Georgia 
1826 upon the death Jefferson and Adams. 


writing Alexander Stephens’ religious ten- 
dencies Mr. Duncan says: 


“Stephens’ views country, church and religion 
are broad, patriotic, catholic, that his great 
and noble heart gave forth noble and charitable utter- 
ances. Among the incidents his childhood re- 
lated one shall never forget. When eleven years 
old rode one live-long night horseback behind 
his grandma hear one the most illustrious preach- 
ers the country. The crowd was immense. Little 
Master Stephens had take seat the straw, and 
the huge form the majestic pulpit orator was before 
him. The immense head, long arms, leaden dull eyes 


this wonderful man impressed him that, although 
was 1823, repeated the text; ‘If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither would they per- 
suaded though one rose from the 


Mr. Duncan further wrote his visit Liberty 
Hall: sat beside the bed and listened his flute- 
like voice. What benediction! But said; ‘must 
stop. Goodbye, Mr. Duncan. ready when the 
whistle blows.’ 


And that was truly typical the great and honored 
Alexander Hamilton Stephens. Every emergency found 
him ready when the whistle blew. 


NOTES AND 


OLD CANOOCHEE—OGEECHEE CHRONICLES 


OVER THE RIVER—CANOOCHEE-OGEECHEE 


Not yet have exhausted the list things remember about 
the “old old river cove plantation and its beautiful 


idyllic life, but there are other things record somewhat 
later time. 


When paternal grandfather died, little while before 
father’s marriage, left will bequeathing the greater part 
his then estate father, but the will was not legally recorded 
before his death (which occurred immediately after). The other 
children, whom there were five,—three sons, and one daughter 
older and the other father’s junior, and all married, came 
for equal share the estate, altho they had each received 
handsome portion when they had married and left home. 
father would not contest, but agreed equal division with 
the others. When father’s mother passed away, about two years 
after her husband, there was another division. This all resulted 
father’s receiving the old home place, but fewer slaves and 
other property. This was valuable landed property, for which 


father had strong sentimental attachment, and was 
satisfied. 


The family removal which have previously mentioned, took 
over the Canoochee river only few miles away, where 
father entered what one the neighbors spoke the 
mercanteel large general store that supplied goods 
all kinds wide area many miles extent. The farming oper- 
ations were circumscribed; the timber interests were taken care 
one mother’s brothers the old place. The number 
slaves was not large, and occupation was found for all them. 

The store and home were located broad highway that 
ran for miles, thru several counties, into the interior the state 
and found one teminus the city Savannah, less than twenty- 
five miles away. The railroad station, now the Atlantic Coast Line, 
was some miles from our place, and portions the back counties 
were not reached the railroad all. was rich farming 
country, and where water transportation was not available the 
interchange agricultural products and manufactured goods was 
made teams drawn mules. Great loaded wagons, some 
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them train, piled high with bales cotton and every other 
conceivable farm product, went down the city and brought back 
equally loaded wagons merchandise various sorts. Even 
country merchants adopted this means transfer; meant adding 
few more miles what was required reach the railroad station 
and reloading complete the route rail, with the necessity 
making schedule time, against sixty, seventy, more miles 
market the highway and unloading before the city was 
reached, with the schedule arranged meet personal convenience. 

Often the loaded wagons traveled night and rested 
day when the weather made desirable. One, two, three nights 
might spent the road both going and coming, and this re- 
quired camping outfit for each team, the men usually pre- 
ferred spend the night the open stopping some home 
along the route. Friendly people who came know the teamsters 
and exchanged gossip with them (newspapers were not common 
then), often provided facilities for camping. Wells cool water 
were often along the wayside welcome travelers, men and 
animals alike. 

The great highway which ran our home was one the im- 
portant roads the state. led almost straight line inland 
from the coast for more than one hundred miles. Locally was 
known the “Hencart Road,” from the great numbers live 
poultry carried over the city market. They were ranged 
tiers upon the wagons and had taken along the cool 
the day, fed and watered proper intervals. 

There were several good roads built slave labor, and tho 
not good our present day hard-surfaced roads, many them 
afforded easy, slower, means communication. One magnificent 
road led practically all the way from Savannah, across the ferry 
over the Great Ogeechee river, and thru two counties along 
the seacoast. This was Darien Stage Road. Before the 
construction the railroad, and even down very recent times, 
when was included the system state highways, the Darien 
Road was largely traveled and was memorial the people who 
planned and the slaves who built large part with causeways 
and corduroy structures, thru the lowland swamps. 

There were two ways which went the city; the 
shorter several miles was follow the great highway and cross 
the Ogeechee River ferry. Although the river was very wide 
this point the ferry was considered safe. The other way was 
the bridges, crossing first our own Canoochee River near home 
which was tributary the larger one, then few miles further 
crossing other bridges smaller tributaries, the Little Ogeechee 
and the larger river, above the ferry where the streams were not 
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wide (and where one did not get nervous). More than one 
splendid bridge has been built over the great expanse that big 
Ogeechee River since that time. magnificent structure spans 
now and there much traffic. 


After the death maternal grandfather, grandmother 
moved Savannah where two married daughters were living. She 
was woman with vision far beyond the day which she lived. 
Her fine executive ability and splendid talent for business won for 
her honorable and substantial recognition. She was pioneer busi- 
ness woman. Clan loyalty and family devotion were strong traits 
with us, and parents made frequent visits see “Mother and 
the girls.” The trip could made few hours and had 
strong family horse who was excellent traveler. With this 
horse light rockaway (surrey) and trusty servant drive, 
mother would often start off the early morning with the 
three children, leaving father with Maum Delia and Flora look 
after his needs (and Maum Rhina boss them). would 
probably come back the second afternoon. When mother took 
children and was accompanied only servant for protection, 
always went the longer way,—the brige road. Mother could 
shoot, and could hit mark pretty accurately. She may have car- 
ried pistol for greater safety when reached the section where 
the rice fields lay not far from the road. believe she did have 
pistol, but was not told the children and were quite 
happy and gay, and trouble any kind ever befell us. 


The road from Savannah where two roads forked (the one 
from the ferry and the one from the bridge) was laid with heavy 
plank, distance twelve miles, and was very popular drive. 
“Two-forty the plank road” was the slogan for speed. Tho 
has been greatly excelled since then, was the best record made 
any trotting horse the time. Many stylish equipages and gay 
cavalcades were seen the plank road every afternoon. 
little before met the fashionable crowd, mother would have 
stop and furbish our toilets, then could enter the city 
proper trim the clatter our horse’s hoofs—always pleasant 
sound me. few feet from the roadside one place was 
spring pure bubbling water that one had attempted com- 
mercialize. had been properly curbed the owner and was 
kept sanitary condition for the use the traveling public. 
Truly that man was public benefactor. 


When father went with town generally stayed 
several days. Sometimes the visit would combine business with 
pleasure. the evening the children would left with careful 
servant Grandmother’s home and the others would the 
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show. used wonder, curiously, what was meant “the 
show” and once asked go, but mother said children ought 
not sit late and must bed usual. Once, however, 
remember father insisted taking see the bears. They 
were tent. There was dancing bear and great big bear 
cage. Something caused the big bear growl, which frightened 
very much. big little boy tried allay fears talking 
very superior way about his lack fear the bear. 
was then timid little soul, and terror the bear, and 
annoyance the strange boy talking me, caused such real 
distress that father took all away, much the disappoint- 
ment the other children who wished stay longer. 

father was young man remember him then. was 
little more than twenty-five years age when was born. 
seems pleasant thing for children know their parents while 
the parents are still their youth. father was man that 
women loved and trusted. had tender reverence for woman- 
hood and way that drew little children him. recall him 
the dress gentleman that period, which for street wear 
and daytime public functions was rigid its 
inevitable high silk hat, boots polished like mirror (every dressing 
room closet had its boot-jack), frock coat and pantaloons black 
broadcloth, flowered satin waistcoat, linen immaculate whitness 
laid plaits, and above this high collar and black satin stock. 
Over all this elegance was worn long military cloak heavy 
broadcloth, lined with handsome woolen material Scotch plaid, 
with high choker collar for winter wear. passant, some years 
later during the War Between the States, mother had tailor 
cut this same handsome cloak into two little suits—jacket and 
trousers—for small brothers, else there would have been 
Sunday suits for their little bodies. About this period the black 
satin stock was being discarded for broad cravat and high linen 
collar, the latter quite stiff and with corners pointed. The clerical 
collar, popular for many years after, was not high, but the 
points came well against the face. For dignified occasions 
young men carried light cane. the man were old, was 
usually heavy gold-headed cane, often the gift admiring 
friends. 

The Canoochee River bridge was very near our new home but 
the river was not sight because the trees and swamp be- 
yond. The river boatmen often carried long have seen 
some that were fully five feet length. Our house was large and 
much the late style the time; often sat the piazza 
warm, moonlight nights could hear the merry tunes played 
the bugle boats passed the bridge—less than mile away. 
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When there was moon the firestands were lighted, one each side 
the front gate. These were table-shaped platforms covered 
with heavy layer sand clay and this lightwood fires 
were built, lighten the darkness and drive away the mosquitos 
that came season. that section were not troubled with 
the minute sandflies that make the smudge nightly necessity 
along the coast warm weather. 

have said that our house was sort modern style, 
but not believe mother ever really enjoyed it, there being 
showy pretense about that did not make for comfort. was 
not our planning. Father bought ready built from family 
who had spent more money than they could afford and were 
glad get back what they had put into it. The place was very 
near the store and stock goods purchased the time, and 
suited live there. However, thru two successive sales and 
purchases the place was owned some member mother’s 
family for more than fifty years. 

Twice year there was much bustle our immediate commu- 
nity,—during court week. The Circuit, Superior Court, 
was known, held regular sessions the Spring and Fall. 
father had many friends among the legal fraternity, many the 
older members the bar having been friends his father. 
earlier days, the old plantation home, open house was kept for 
the judge and certain others, many them distinguished men 
the state. was considered privilege entertained 
grandparents’ home, with its comforts and open hospitality. 
Other homes, very comfortable their way, took care many 
guests. The Southerners that legal coterie were all more 
less gifted with the talent oratory and their coming our 
quiet country community for sojourn week more was 
always welcomed. 

sort coincidence occurs just here. The office Probate 
Judge, called some states, but this state the Ordinary, 
was held for many decades some member father’s 
mother’s family. Incumbents for long terms were father’s 
oldest brother, mother’s oldest brother and her nephew; and for 
shorter periods the office was held cousins father. 

The old plantation church, Macedonia, was large grove 
just off the river bridge and near our home. Here people from 
miles around came worship. space the back the church 
was railed off for the negroes who accompanied their masters. 
Some these negroes were regular communicants the church, 
and wnen the sacrament was administered they sat little the 
rear the white people, and the elements were passed them 
reverent sincerity. 


t 
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The people the community ranked genteel country folk, 
mostly farmers planters. There were two three very wealthy 
planters from the lower part the county, Aunt Edith’s 
family and one overseer, who had their negro coachmen, but most 
the gentlemen drove their own teams. One very popular style 
family carriage was the rockaway surrey. The courting 
couples generally came church buggies; the gentleman 
driving and landing the grove very near the church where 
everyone could see, with great flourish would assit the lady 
alight from the vehicle. This gesture was not lost upon any 
the onlookers, each whom had individual way approving 
disapproving. The girl, with the demure manner the time, 
being the cynosure all eyes, outwardly somewhat embarrassed 
but secretly elated over the little ripple interest they had caused, 
walked gracefully the gentleman’s side and they both entered 
the church. 

“quarterly other times, there would 
both morning and afternoon service. such occasions dinner 
would spred long tables under the great oak trees. Then 
extra negro servants would brought assit laying the dinner 
and caring for the lunch baskets. ever table groaned, those 
rough wooden tables with snowy linen cloth had reason so. 
Every conceivable kind good thing eat was there abund- 
ance. There was much cheerful rivalry the part the house- 
wives and their negro cooks the quality and quantity 
viands offered. Culinary skill was carried the highest and most 
artistic degree. Anybody, particularly strangers from beyond the 
neighborhood, would made welcome and urged eat. 
pleasant weather little children were kept their nurses the 
carriages out doors during services. Choir practice was held 
some time before morning worship, but most the young people 
who led the music had been the singing school that was always 
held one evening during the week. Happy, Happy, Days! 

remember country church few miles the other side 
the river, which sometimes visited. family who lived near 
that church always entertained many their neighbors 
they could. After services the church were concluded invitations 
were given out,—and were expected accepted. you de- 
clined the invitation you felt guilty rudeness. This family, tho 
not rich had fair share this world’s goods, and seemed get 
much pleasure out their lavish hospitability. There were several 
children the family and while the father and mother were 
many ways exemplary people they were said most lax 
parental discipline. The larger boys company with negro youth 
about their own age were permitted roam the fields and woods, 
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hunting, fishing and idling away the time when they should have 
been school. The girls home governed themselves. While 
none these children seemed all vicious, they were just 
good, according general verdict, and the worst children the 
county. they grew none them chose life evil, 
ever came under the condemnation the law; two three 
turned out fairly well, but the others were just ne’er-do-well. 
The little schooling that any them ever received was from 
private teacher governess; these came periodically, stayed 
awhile, went. and never returned. 

One Sunday father and mother stayed dinner this 
home, having been greatly urged. The house was large, with 
wide veranda three sides. The ladies among the visitors were 
invited into large bedroom where they left their bonnets, wraps 
and parasols the great feather bed. After dinner, when their 
elders were engaged conversation the front veranda, some 
the kids took notion have good time dressing themselves 
the things left the visiting ladies the bedroom. did 
not feel home with those little girls and stood outside looking 
them. What was consternation see one the smaller 
girls array herself mother’s lovely new bonnet and silk 
mantilla, hoist mother’s dainty parasol above her head and 
prance around the room. just couldn’t stand it. 

loved “play lady” much natural-minded child, 
but always had permission dress discarded or, least, 
last year’s finery. some way managed communicate with 
mother who rescued her things time prevent any great 
damage, and intimate father, tactful way, that 
was time home. not remember that ever stayed 
dinner with those good people again, tho father sometimes 
invited the old gentleman dinner when came the store 
trade. 

One father’s brothers (his senior fifteen years) 
was Uncle John, daper little gentleman with dignity bearing 
that attested his self esteem, tho the merry twinkle his eye 
betokened sense humor. Uncle John’s cheeks were like two 
red apples. reminded one the less rugged type Scotchman, 
and seeing him you might wonder sometimes how would look 
plaid and-kilts. was said that had played the violin with 
excellence his youth and had been very fond dancing, but, 
remember Uncle John first, was well along fifty-year 
old official membership church that prohibited dancing al- 
together and did not greatly approve “fiddling” the leading 
members. Uncle John’s musical performances, tho much appre- 
ciated his family and friends, may have been only fiddling. 


| 
| 
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had married his wife when she was just girl her early teens. 
Aunt Sophia was the same age father and fifteen years her 
husband’s junior. The match had been arranged their respec- 
tive families and gave satisfaction all around. later marriage 
occurred between the two families when father’s younger 
sister became the wife son the other family, Aunt Sophia’s 
brother. 

spite the disparity their ages, have never known 
married couple who were more devoted each other. For fifty 
years they walked hand hand thru life, thru its joys 
sorrows, thru peace and war time, prosperity and adversity, un- 
swerving their faith each other and faith God, until 
ripe old age, Uncle John passed into the Great Beyond. The little 
wife did not long survive. Their graves are side side the 
family graveyard, near the ruins the old church they loved 
well. They trained their sons and daughters for lives useful- 
ness, and blessed the world which they lived. 

children liked visit our cousins, who came see 
return. Uncle John’s there was much freedom speech, 
and much humor but always kindliness and courtesy. not 
remember ever hearing unkind speech from any one them, 
though once the oldest son, Jimmy, did receive severe reprimand 
for his tactlessness; but the boy enjoyed the “joke” called 
it. The father sometime before that had brought horse from 
gentleman adjoining county, which had became the horse 
that the boys and girls were privileged drive about the neigh- 
borhood, attached old buggy. unusual visit over night 
from the former owner the horse was being concluded 
pleasant conversation the front piazza next morning, when 
Jimmy’s voice was heard giving orders one the negro boys 
“harness old Bradley and bring him round the front.” Bradley 
was the gentleman’s name and the family had common consent 
decided call the horse the name his former owner, and had 
prefixed the term old, 

Have you ever noticed the use the word old Southern 
people their everyday speech? very flexible term with 
many meanings. may used for endearment, hatred, contempt, 
casually expletive. little old baby” little 
old are expressions love and tenderness, while “that 
old may the most contemptuous way speak any- 
thing, animate inanimate. There another peculiarity 
speech. Southern gentleman invite you “my house” 
meaning his home. certain section two adjoining states 
hear “right much.” Familiar little touches homely phrase add 
rather than detract from the charm social life. 
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that time manners were more formal, even among the 
younger set. gentleman never addressed young girl without 
the prefix unless had always known her. like manner 
even mature woman would not call young man short ac- 
quaintance his first name. That was privilege accorded 
his mother’s friends near relatives. Very young men, 
younger sons, might known “Mr. John” “Mr. Charley.” 
was the custom among the higher classes for married woman 
address her husband when speaking him 
directly private. There was touch servility this; 
was correct form. Engagements marriage were not always an- 
nounced soon made, they are now. gentleman might 
“waiting upon” “addressing” lady—in school-girl par- 
lance “paying his distresses” her. girl might indicate 
gentleman caller some subtle way that his next call would 
agreeable her but was from her mother that the direct in- 
vitation came, came all. Some those old conventions 
and artificial restraints have well been set aside. Manners may 
not fine now but they are more natural, with less pretense 
and make-believe. 
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MINUTES THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Ninety-third Annual Meeting 


Savannah, Ga., February 16, 


The Ninety-third Annual Meeting Georgia Historical So- 
ciety convened 5:00 o’clock this afternoon. 


Mr. Cunningham, President, presided; and Chas. 
Groves, Secretary, acted secretary the meeting. 


PREVIOUS MINUTES 


The minutes the Ninety-second Annual Meeting, held 
February 12, 1931, having been published the March, 1931, 
number the Quarterly, was voted that they confirmed 
published, and that the reading thereof now dispensed with. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The President read his report, which attached and made 
part these minutes. 


AWARD THE CASH PRIZE $100 For 1931 


Reference here made that part the President’s report, 
showing the award the cash prize $100 Fant, 
230 Normal Avenue, Athens, Ga., for his article entitled 
Labor Policy the Trustees for Establishing the Colony 
Georgia America.” Only four papers were submitted, and 
line with the recommendation the President, the subject was 
discussed and was decided discontinue the contest during 
the current year. 

OTHER REPORTS 


The reports the Secretary-Treasurer and the Librarian and 
Corresponding Secretary were submitted and ordered filed 
part the minutes. 


The illness two the Curators was noted, and the meeting 
unanimously voted its sympathy for Mrs. Meldrim and Major 
Gordon, and instructed the Secretary convey this sympathy 
them, with expression appreciation for their past interest, 
and the hope early improvement their condition. 


Girts. THANKS 


The Secretary was instructed thank Mrs. Andrew 
Martin, Lebanon, Tenn., for two pamphlets, namely, (1) Souve- 
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nir the Harden Home Athens, Ga., and (2) The Hermitage, 
Home General Andrew Jackson. 


special vote thanks was tendered the American Anti- 
quarian Society, upon the announcement the Librarian the 
receipt the complete card catalogue the newspapers, 
promised the American Antiquarian Society. All the 
terms and conditions the very generous offer have been com- 
plied with, and the transaction now closed. 


ELECTION CURATORS 


having been brought the notice the meeting that the 
terms five Curators would expire to-day, and that there was 
another vacancy, occasioned the resignation Mr. Leonard 
Mackall, nominating committee consisting the following 
three members was appointed report names fill the 
vacancies: Mrs. Cunningham and Messrs. Leopold Adler and 
Ravenel. 


While the meeting recessed, this Committee retired, and short- 
thereafter brought its report, nominating the following: 


serve for the ensuing three years, until the election 
and qualification their successors: 
Mrs. Bullard 
Randolph Anderson 
Robert Foreman 
William Gordon 
Lovett. 


fill the unexpired term Leonard Mackall: 
Howard Coffin. 


There were other nominations, and the recommendations 
the Committee being seconded, the vote was put, and those 
whose names appear were unanimously elected. 


ELECTION WYMBERLEY DERENNE HONORARY MEMBER 


Mr. Wymberley DeRenne was unanimously elected 
Honorary Member the Society. 


Adjourned. 


Cuas. 
Secretary. 
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Savannah, Ga., February 16, 


Immediately after adjournment the 93rd Annual Meeting 
the Society, the Curators were called together. 


Present: Mr. Lepold Adler, Mr. Otis Ashmore, Mrs. 
Bullard, Mr. Cunningham, Judge Lovett, Miss Ola 
Wyeth. 


Mr. Cunningham presided, and Chas. Groves acted 
secretary. 
ELECTION OFFICERS 


The following officers were unanimously elected serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year, until the election and qualification 
their successors: 


Librarian and Corresponding Secretary William Harden 


MANAGING EDITOR 


The Board unanimously elected Dr. Coulter, Managing 
Editor the Quarterly, with authority him select associates 
compose the Board Editors. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees will announced later the 
President. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The question increasing the membership was discussed, 
and the President will appoint committee handle the matter. 
Adjourned. 
Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT PRESIDENT 
Savannah, Georgia, February 16, 1932. 


refreshing withdraw for brief moment from the 
complexities these trying times into the cloisters history. 
Perhaps nations and individuals had paid more heed the 
lessons history, they would not now paying the penalties 
their excesses. can least take comfort the reflection that 


this phase will pass good time and become but another episode 
history. 


The Georgia Historical Quarterly, under the able Editorship 
Doctor Coulter, has maintained its high order ex- 
cellence. Dr. Coulter serves without any compensation. The 
Quarterly keeps touch with the outside world. acquired 
last year members among Universities and Colleges, which 
would not have but for the Quarterly. The Quarterly cost last 
year $1,102.44. index the Quarterly was compiled Miss 
Eva Martin, under the supervision Miss Ola Wyeth, Super- 
intendent the Public Library and one our Curators, and was 
published and distributed with the December 1931 Quarterly 
cost $82.50 for its printing. This valuable key unlocks the 
historical information which stored the volumes the 
Quarterly. 


Four contestants submitted papers our Prize Contest, 
the winner which $100.00 awarded. Professor Hessel- 
tine, the Department History the University Chatta- 
nooga, was selected judge the papers, and has adjudged that 
the best paper submitted the one entitled “The Labor Policy 
the Trustees for Establishing the Colony Georgia 
The name the author this paper unknown and 
sealed this envelope which the Secretary requested open 
and announce the name the author contained therein. The 
Secretary announced the name the author Fant and 
the prize accordingly awarded. 


submit the question, whether view the small number 
contestants for the prize, and the necessity conserve our 


resources, would better, least for this year, discontinue 
the offer the prize. 


The American Antiquarian Society has completed and sent 
this Society the Card Catalogue this Society’s valuable 
collection newspapers. Mrs. Bryan Williams was engaged 
the work the preservation our collection maps from De- 
cember 10, 1930, June 16, 1931. The expense this work 
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chargeable the fiscal year just closed was $325.90. The map 
cabinet was supplied with glass doors protect the maps, 
cost $25.00. 

The Society has complete catalogue its books. Miss 
Elizabeth Greene was employed for three months this work. 
The Savannah Public Library has catalogued 1,569 the Society’s 
books, and Mrs. Floyd has classified, marked and arranged 567 
pamphlets. The greater part the remaining non-fiction (Biogra- 
phy excepted) has been marked and classified under the super- 
vision the Librarian the Public Library. The Society should 
bend every effort have complete catalogue its books and 
pamphlets. 

The Society has endowment. The market value its 
invested funds less than $2,000. The total disbursements 
the Society for all purposes for the fiscal year ended January 31, 
1932, were $2,592.36, and its total receipts from all sources were 
$2,031.83. The membership the Society 391. have 
funds for the purchase books. The Library building need 
repair. obvious that our membership should increased. 

Mrs. Bullard, who was formerly Sustaining Member, 
has taken out Life Membership the Society. Mrs. Bullard 
having renovated her own expense the portrait Lady Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Mr. Leonard Mackall resigned last July Vice President 
and Curator. The terms five the Curators the Society 
have expired, and with the vacancy caused the resignation 
Mr. Mackall, six Curators are elected this meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CUNNINGHAM, 
President. 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR ENDED 
JANUARY 31, 1932. 


Savannah, Ga., February 1932. 


FREE CASH 
1931 
RECEIPTS 
Dues and 1,614.90 
Coupons and 93.00 
125.03 $2,031.83 
$3,190.41 
DISBURSEMENTS 
$1,102.44 
Supplies, Stationery, Stamps, 57.15 
Salaries: Regular 570.00 
32.00 
10.00 
Paving Assessment, City 
25.83 
Special Map work under supervision 
Mrs. Bryan 325.90 
Special Catalogue Work (continu- 
ation) under supervision Miss 
5.00 $2,592.36 
1932 
$3,190.41 
PERMANENT CASH 
1931 
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RECEIPTS 


Life Membership (Mrs. Bullard)..$100.00 
Registered Interest Ga. Ry. Co. 

Ref. and Gen. 75.00 
Interest for two quarters $600.00 

Certif. Deposit Chatham 


18.00 

8.39 
$486.85 

DISBURSEMENTS 
September Number $282.00 


Total cost Quarterly for the year, $1,384.44. which in- 
cludes $82.50 for 550 copies Index Vol. through Vol. XV. 


PERMANENT FUND INVESTMENTS 


$3,000.00 par value Ga. Ry. Co., Ref. and Gen. 
1959, Nos. and registered name Georgia Historical 
Society. 

$600.00 Chatham Savings Loan Co. Certif. Deposit 
No. 2107 registered name Georgia Historical Society Per- 
manent Fund. 


INSURANCE 


The Insurance account unchanged. $35,000.00 carried 
the Building, and $15,000.00 the contents. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Members ($5.00 856 


Cuas. GROVES, 
Secretary and 


Correct: 
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ANNUAL REPORT THE LIBRARIAN 
Savannah, Ga., 12th Feb. 1932. 


the Board Curators: 
Georgia Historical Society, 


The close another year brings within seven years 
century since the founding our Society, and, incidentally, 
are reminded that the birth General Washington occurred just 
about year before the landing Oglethorpe and his Colonists 
the soil Georgia. 


The circulation books does not any means constitute 
the main feature usefulness which characterizes the work 
our Library, that done through the work the Savannah 
Public Library which this branch; but, nevertheless, many 
our books are borrowed readers because their bearing 
historical matters. furnish information two special ways, 
first through the application, personally, seekers after facts 
which our library peculiarly fitted furnish, and again through 
correspondence, involving the answering many letters. The 
number questions which are called upon answer through 
the application readers, incalculable, and therefore not 
prepared furnish statistics this point; but the matter 
inquiries made through letters, interesting know that 
have answered more than 210 inquiries received from distant 
points. 

About thirteen years ago, Mr. Ingersoll Washburn showed 
phamplet, called Fancy printed this city 
1837. had never seen copy it, and proved very rare. 
showed Mr. Leonard Mackall who once became inter- 
ested, and he, later, discovered one the Library Brown Uni- 
versity, much later edition, printed 1875. Mr. Washburn 
would not part with his copy, Mr. Mackall had photostat made 
the one Providence, and presented this Library, with the 
information that the poem had been written Mr. Henry 
Anthony. Mr. Mackall also procured copy letter written 
Miss Margaret Welman Mr. Anthony, dated Sept. 16, 
1875, accompanying which list prepared her many 
the persons taking part the tableaux, the ball. the 21st 
July last the Washburn copy was presented the Library 
Miss Emma Washburn, daughter Mr. Ingersoll Washburn, and 
have, therefore, what believe the only copy the 
original print found From all the information 


the above was written, has been learned that the Brown University 
Library has copy the first edition also. 
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obtainable, would seem that the pamphlet the library the 
Brown University copy owned the author, Mr. Anthony, 
and that the 1875 edition. The question, then, did ever 
own copy the original edition, and, where now? 

his last annual report February 1931, President Gordon 
gave account proposition made the American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Mass., concerning that Society’s 
desire make complete catalogue our valuable collection 
newspapers, and offering, addition the payment all 
expenses transportation, gift $1,000 for the privilege 
using the files for the purpose indicated. Mr. Gordon announced 
that the proposition had been accepted our Society and added 
“the value the offer speaks for itself and needs comment 
part.” pleasure report that all the terms 
the agreement have been complied with and that the transaction 
completely closed the receipt, during the writing this re- 
port, the complete card catalogue the newspapers, promised 
American Antiquarian Society. The only advantage gained 
that Society, through this transaction, our consent give 
some the duplicates our files. consideration the 
generosity that Society this matter seems that special 
vote thanks should extended the American Antiquarian 
Society, for all their liberality and good work done it. seems 
proper for state that complete Bibliography Newspapers 
printed this country previous 1821, was prepared Mr. 
Clarence Brigham, Librarian, now Director, and the publication 
the same was begun the Proceedings that Society 1913 
and completed 1927. This Bibliography has been thoroughly 
revised, and will shortly published book form, comprising 
least two volumes. The recent transaction between our Society 
and that was for the purpose aiding that revision. 

our last annual meeting, was announced that the new 
“Catalogue the Wymberley Jones DeRenne Georgia 
three volumes would shortly ready for distribution and that 
our Society would receive copy it. During the past year the 
gift was received from the DeRenne family, and the thanks the 
Society have been returned. 


list the gifts received during the year will found 
attached this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HARDEN, 
Librarian. 
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GIFTS THE SOCIETY, 1931 


Georgia Reports, vols. 171, 172, given the State Library; 
Annual Report, Mt. Vernon Ladies Association, 1930, given Mrs. 
Anderson Savannah; City Augusta, Georgia, 1930, 
given the City Augusta; South Dakota Historical Collections, 
vol. 15, given the State Department History; The Fancy Ball, 
given Miss Emma Washburn; Memorials the Massachusetts 
Society the Cincinnati, given the Society; Report Library 
Interests, Carnegie Corporation New York, given the Cor- 
poration; Mackall, Preface DeRenne Library Catalogue, 
given the author; Catalogue the Wimberley Jones DeRenne 
Georgia Library, vols., given the family; Legislative documents 
consisting volumes and 106 pamphlets, 1931, given the 
State Library; California County Boundaries, given the Cali- 
fornia State Historical Association; Taveau, Sr., Montezuma: 
Poem, given Taveau, Jr.; Letters the Members 
the Continental Congress, vol. given the Carnegie Institute; 
Bayonne Bridge and Washington Bridge, vols., given the Port 
New York; Naval Records the American Revolution, given 
Jameson; Report the Library Congress, 1931, given 
the Library; Clare Benedict, The Benedicts Abroad, given 
the author. 
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POLISH HONORS CONFERRED 
GEORGIANS SAVANNAH 


emblems good will and understanding between two 
nations, and appreciation the activities American citizens 
the observance the sesquicentennial anniversary Pulaski’s 
death, crosses honor were bestowed yesterday upon group 
Savannahians Tytus Filipowicz, Polish ambassador the 
United States. The ceremony was simple and impressive one, 
marked diplomatic dignity, yet touched with note infor- 
mality. 

Hodgson Hall was the scene the patriotic occasion, num- 
ber Savannahians assembling there witness the decoration 
their friends. The ambassador personally delivered the crosses, 
assisted the presentation Jan Tomaszewski, attache the 
Polish embassy. each individual was called forward Mr. Fili- 
powicz cited some special service which had rendered and con- 
gratulated him upon his interest and activity. mentioned the 
co-operation the American Legion, the sympathy aid extended 
through civic channels, and various forces which contributed the 
success the Pulaski celebration, and greeting Maj. 
Gordon, past president the Georgia Historical Society who 
author short history Casimir Pulaski, said that was 
sure Major Gordon knew more about Pulaski than any Polish 
historian. 

bestowing the decorations Mr. Filipowicz said that the act 
was done establish spirit friendship and sympathy between 
the two nations. referred the unveiling Saturday Augusta 
the memorial Dr. Paul Fitzsimmons Eve, American doctor 
who gave his life the war between Russia and Poland, serving 
medical capacity the Polish lines. said that felt 
America and Poland had exchanged the gift heroes, America 
giving Dr. Eve and Poland, Pulaski. 


The decorations were received personally every case but 
two. Mrs. Meldrim was unable attend account ill- 
ness, and her cross was received her husband, Gen. Peter 
Meldrim, who expressed Mrs. Meldrim’s regret not attending, 
and who was commissioned extend Mrs. Meldrim congratula- 
tions her service and condolence for her illness. Fenwick Jones 
received the cross given his father, Noble Jones, who was 
out the city. Maj. Charles Peterson was not present but was 
called upon receive picture Pulaski, like the one presented 
Daily. The picture good size and represented the 
Polish hero uniform, the painting being color Malezew- 
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ski. Beneath the figure printed and the 


mat autographed Tytus Filipowicz, ambassador, with words 
felicitation beneath. 


The decoration bestowed Brig. Gen. Travis carried ribbon 
which ties about the wearer’s neck and cross hanging just below 
the chin and the insignia commander the order. The 
other decorations conferred were follows: 


Judge Gordon Saussy, Polonia Restituta, officers cross; Mrs. 
Peter Meldrim, Polonia Restituta, Chevalier cross, the same 
being conferred Maj. Gordon, George Noble Jones, 
Aldrich, Thomas Gamble and Rev. Father Joseph Mitchell; 
Jack Kelley, Jr., Cross Merit (gold); Lieut. James Glass, 
Cross Merit (gold). 


Following the exercises Hodgson Hall, the ambassador’s 
party was escorted the monument Pulaski Monterey Square 
where wreaths were laid upon the base the monument. Gen. 
Travis laid the wreath president the Georgia Society the 
Sons the Revolution. Dr. Walter Peters Cleveland placed 
wreath. behalf the Polish American Medical and Dental 
Society, representative placed wreath for the Polish American 
Alliance, and the ambassador laid beautiful large wreath 
chrysanthemums tied with the Polish and American colors for the 
republic Poland. Mayor Hoynes presented the ambassador 
those assembled the exercises and Father Mitchell made ad- 
dress, speaking warmly the great sacrifice Pulaski had made 
the cause America’s freedom, and saying that was peculiarly 
fitting that the wreath put upon his grave the head the 
Sons the Revolution, organization which Pulaski descen- 
dants would have been eligible had there been any. Father Mitchell 
also spoke with fervent sympathy the hero, Kosciuski, and 
other Revolutionary heroes from the Polish mother country. From 
the Pulaski monument the Polish officials went St. Patrick’s 
Church and the Cathedral St. John the Baptist, and later went 
the Central Georgia grounds where they were pointed out the 
site marked where Pulaski fell mortally wounded. The party 
also motored Thunderbolt, formerly named Warsaw after 
town the mother country. 


The ambassador will leave today motor for Washington. 
was informally entertained yesterday number homes 
including that Brig. Gen. Travis Avalon, and Judge and 
Mrs. Gordon Saussy. They were also guests luncheon the 
Hotel Soto. 


From the Savannah Evening Press, November 16, 1931. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 


October 8th, the residence his father Athens, Ga. 


The subject this notice was born the town which 
died—was remarkable for his quiet goodness boy—acquired 
knowledge rapidly school and maintained rank among the 
first his class the University Georgia. passed all those 
qualities which make student worthy diploma, and commend 
him the approbation the Faculty 


ardent was his patriotism that could scarcely re- 
strained from abandoning position college where was suc- 
ceeding well, join the army before had completed his 
studies. With the consent the Faculty joined the Troup 
Artillery before his final examination; and had been service but 
few months, before his frail constitution yielded severe at- 
tack dysentery. anxious was remain his post, that 
could not induced leave camp until the disease had taken 
such deep hold upon him baffle the most skillful medical 
treatment. died without struggle, leaving father and sister 
alone the house, overwhelmed with the sense their great loss. 


Southern Watchman, Dec. 1862. 


Among the multiplied, heart-stricken mourners our bleeding 
land, our dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Yerby and their inter- 
esting family occupy place. Like thousands others, they mourn 
over the untimely death devoted, obedient son, and most 
affectionate brother. BURWELL not. They listen for 
his footsteps, and for the sound his pleasant voice. But they 
listen vain—he does not, will not come. Dear boy, sleeps 
beneath the soil the blood-stained battle field! 

fell Crompton’s Gap, while boldly charging the enemy 
that terrible conflict Sunday, the 14th Sept. 1862. 
was years and six months old. volunteer, joined the 
Mell under Capt. Thomas Camak, the 5th Sept., 1861, 
and soon left his quiet, rural home and all its loved inmates, 
encounter the hardships, the sufferings, and the deprivations the 
camp and the battle field. 

was favorite with his officers and his company. are 
told that was never known life, drink glass ardent 
spirits. Oh, that all young men and lads would imitate this noble 
example our departed young friend. How many aching, bleed- 
ing hearts would soon relieved. Burwell was the subject 
very deep religious impressions before left us. His anxiety 
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about his precious soul often drove sleep from his eyes night. 
sought Jesus sorrowing, and can but hope that found 
Him ere died. voluntarily came the Presbyterian Church 
and put himself under the care the Pastor and Elders, solicting 
their prayers, and with view future connection with the 
church. Were not the prayers pious mother, precious 
sisters, the Elders, and other Christians heard and answered? 
Faith answers, Read Matt. 18: 19. 


Burwell’s letters from the camp showed that remembered 
God, and daily sought his guidance and blessing; and trust 


found what sought through the atoning merits Jesus 
Christ. 


Farewell, dear Burwell! Long months and years must pass be- 
fore thy parents and sisters and little brother cease weep for 
thee! God’s will has been done, and must not, will not 
murmur. FRIEND 


Southern Watchman, Dec. 10, 1862. 


WHO’S WHO 


present the Graduate School Harvard University. 


Julia Harn, native Georgia now living Florida, 
continues her reminiscences, the first part which appeared the 
preceding issue the Quarterly. 


Annie Hornady Howard (Mrs. Murray Milton Howard) was 
born Alabama. Some years ago she moved Atlanta where 
she has prominent part the civic and cultural growth 
the city. 

Johnson, member the faculty the University 
Colorado, frequently contributes the Quarterly. 

Orville Park attorney-at-law Macon. His interests 
backward into the state’s history and into its con- 
stitutional reform. 

McDowell Rogers graduate the University 
Georgia. teaches the O’Keefe Junior High School Atlanta. 

Florine Harden Smith (Mrs. William Leroy Smith) lives 
Atlanta. She was graduated the State Normal School Athens. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Admiral Franklin Buchanan. Fearless Man Action. 
Charles Lee Lewis, Associate Professor, United States Naval 
demy. (Baltimore: The Norman Remington Company, 1929. Pp. 
xviii, 285. $3.50.) 

Franklin Buchanan, first superintendent the United States 
Naval Academy, the first person land Japanese soil con- 
nection with the famous naval expedition Commodore Perry, 
the highest officer rank the Confederate navy, and the first 
commander ironclad engage battle. not such figure 
deserving biography? The wonder that had wait 
long, but the delay can well excused the fact that Charles 
Lee Lewis has written admirable, well-balanced, straightforward 
account the famous admiral. There has been attempt 
embellish the tale engage fine writing. The simple relation 
facts, the author remarks, makes story fascinating 
fiction. 


Buchanan was born Maryland distinguished ancestry. 
grew with ample opportunity develop his latent genuis; 
and made career which will ever mark him intrepid 
leader. His youth was spent salt air amidst the glamor that 
surrounded the naval heroes the War 1812. fourteen 
entered the navy midshipman, but the war ended before 
was ready for service. Thereafter, year upon year, sailed the 
proverbial Seven Seas, for only so-doing could find the 
adventure for which hungered. fought pirates the blue 
Mediterranean and the Caribbean. 


was busily setting and developing the Naval Academy 
when the war with Mexico broke out. could not possibly con- 
tent himself with shore duty, when the excitement war was on. 
secured his transfer sea duty, and soon was engaged 
the work blockading the Gulf ports Mexico and seizing the 
most important ones. After his expedition China, his greatest 
test came the outbreak the Civil War. soon cast his lot 
with the Confederacy. Taking command the ironclad Virginia 
inflicted upon the United States the battle Hampton 
Roads the greatest naval defeat has ever suffered. was later 
put command the naval defenses Mobile Bay, and the 
autumn 1864 fought tremendous odds the forces 
Admiral Farragut. died 1874 the age seventy-four. 

This volume well-written, and well printed; has thirty 
illustrations and its endpieces are remarkably clear maps Hamp- 
ton Roads and Mobile Bay. not only has the merit being 
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interesting, but also conforms the canons the historian, for 
Professor Lewis has searched exhaustively the documents. 


Centennial History South Carolina Railroad. Samuel 
Melanchthon Derrick, Professor Economics, University South 
Carolina. (Columbia: The State Company, 1930. Pp. 335.) 


The South Carolina Railroad when was completed 1833 
was the longest railroad the world. extended from Charleston 
Hamburg, distance 135 miles. this road ran the first 
locomotive ever built America, and was the general custom 
antebellum days, was named instead numbered. was called 
“Best Friend various other particulars the state 
South Carolina was pioneer railroading. 


Charleston was the center the enthusiasm which led the 
construction this road. Evil days had come upon the city, and 
order attract Charleston the trade upland South Caro- 
lina and the regions Georgia westward and northward 
Augusta, this road was built. The dream soon expanded, and with 
Robert Hayne chief dreamer, plans were developed bring 
Charleston the regions beyond the mountains, even far 
the Ohio Valley. This lead the organization the Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Charleston Railroad Company, which struggled 
for eight years weld the golden chain commerce and politics 
which was bind the West and the South together. Failing, 
sought refuge against utter extinction merger with the South 
Carolina Canal and Rail Road Company (as the line from Charles- 
ton Hamburg was officially called), and the name this first 
South Carolina railway was officially changed the South Caro- 
lina Rail Road Company. 

This road was never prosperous its promoters though 
would be, yet gave fair return the investment until 
Sherman marched through South Carolina and utterly destroyed 
most the track, rolling stock, and other property. What Sherman 
left was almost all swept away the fall the Confederacy and 
the working Reconstruction. There was little more than 
half million dollars value left out total capitalization 
almost six million dollars. 

After struggling valiantly for more than dozen years 
rebuild and make profitable this wreckage war, the road was 
forced into bankruptcy 1878 and three years later was sold 
public auction group New York capitalists. The name was 
now changed the South Carolina Railway Company, but neither 
the change name nor ownership could make pay adequate 
dividends, 1894 was sold second time another group 
New York capitalists, who changed the name again. This time 
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sought place the sun under the name the South Carolina 
and Georgia Railroad. now began seem attractive enough 
coveted the growing Southern Railway. 1899 became 
part that system under lease for 999 years. 

Professor Derrick has told the story clear, straightfor- 
ward style. difficult see how these vicissitudes railroad 
construction, organization, and financing could have been told 
more interesting and charming manner. This work high 
order scholarship. based throughout documentary 
material every description bearing the subject. extensive 
bibliography, various appendices, and excellent index make 


the latter part the book, and throughout are many interest- 
ing 


Slavery Agitation Virginia 1829-1832. Theodore 
Whitfield, Ph. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
Pp. 162. $1.75.) 

Slavery when first introduced into Virginia grew very slowly, 
and not until 1683 did white indentured servitude give way 
black African slavery. Thereafter slavery grew very fast, the 
colony and the state began make great economic progress. The 
Revolutionary War left feeling among many Virginians that 
slavery might not well comport with the philosophy which had been 
used part the intellectual struggle with England. Also, 
Virginia began drift into economic slough from which 
seemed hard for her extricate herself. After all was slavery 
not somewhat responsible? Apart from the economic argument 
against slavery, there was also the strong feeling that the whole 
social scheme that slavery had built might suddenly collapse 
servile insurrection. The problem the free blacks haunted many 
Virginians. complicate the matter still further, the western 
counties Virginia, which had never found slavery profitable for 
themselves, began feel that the eastern part the state had 
entrenched herself the government through her slavery back- 
ground defy the progress time. Representation the 
legislature should, therefore, reapportioned, and the slaves 
should counted out the process. fact, slavery itself ought 
done away with, the western Virginians were beginning 
say. 

1829 the issues had come head. The famous consti- 
tutional convention met and wrestled with the problems during 
the winter 1829-1830. Sectionalism between east and west 
broke out, but the constitution was remade witnout any great 
weakening the political entrenchments slavery. popular 
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majority considerable proportions for the constitution resulted 
when was submitted the people. 

But the adoption the constitution did not settle the slavery 
question Virginia. Nat Turner’s Rebellion took place, and 
profound stirring the depths resulted. The question slavery 
was means settled; but even the slaves were freed the 
problem would nearer solution. The freed negroes must 
removed from Virginia, and the Colonization Society must 
further aided. great debate broke out the General Assembly 
during 1831-1832, which settled nothing, unless was that slavery 
hereafter should taken inevitable and people might best 
serve Virginia’s interests ceasing talk about and dis- 
couraging the activities others. 


Such then the nature the content this little book. 
These facts are not clearly and logically presented one might 
wish, but they have been established from the sources student 
trained the methods historical research. The book neatly 
printed and attractively made up, and its general merits are 
positive that received the Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize 
for 1929. 


Remember. Opie Read. (New York: Richard Smith, 
Inc., 1930. Pp. viii, 335. $2.00.) 

Opie Read has amused and informed generation two 
with his writings and his lectures, and now that has grown old 
years but not spirit, feels that has earned the right 
set down his reminiscences. This has done style and 
content that delights throughout. was born Tennessee, but 
like many other Tennesseeans set out rove, and before 
had settled down long enough become identified with any place 
had worked dozen towns his native state and Ken- 
tucky. Read should likely classed Arkansan, for was 
Little Rock that first became force the world newspapers 
and became writer well-known throughout the countr. After 
short residence Cleveland, Ohio, returned Arkansas, only, 
short while later, enticed away Chicago, where came 
near becoming Illinoisan. Only the latter part his life 
has decided choose the effiminate climate Florida. 

For sheer enjoyment, this book should read all who 
have sense humor and are not too puritanical conscience 
appreciate the broad philosophy life which made Opie Read 
get much out it. There are not great many hard facts 
history sticking out this book, but records vast deal 
human nature seen and lived one intensely human. Read, 
throughout his long experience with men and ways this world, 
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has met many men great and small all walks life. remem- 
bers much about them and sets down many conversations with 
them and anecdotes about them. There both pathos and many 
good laugh this book. 


The Great Awakening Virginia, 1740-1790. Wesley 
Gewehr. (Durham, C.: Duke University Press, 1930. Pp. 
292. $4.00.) 

This book scholarly and detailed account the rise and 
spread the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians Virginia, 
beginning with the manifestation religious zeal and enthusiasm, 
generally called the Great Awakening, and continuing down the 
time the adoption the American Constitution. not only 
recounts the religious exploits the great names connected with 
these denominations, such Samuel Davies and Devereux Jarratt, 
but goes into the mass action which these men helped create 
and direct. Professor Gewehr relates the whole the development 
democracy, education, and the slavery question. The sources, 
both primary and secondary, have been heavily drawn upon, 
well indicated the mass footnotes upon which the text 
each page rests, and extensive bibliography. There are 
also index and ten illustrations and maps. The nature the 
work makes the style somewhat heavy and dull times, but the 
author writes with clarity throughout. 


The Bench and Bar Georgia, Warren Grice. (Macon 
Georgia. The Burke Company. 1931. Vol. 421 pp. $5.) 

What delightful old gossip Warren Grice, and what 
remarkable faculty has for collecting and preserving those 
illuminating sidelights which make his chronicle vivid picture 
Georgia’s judges and lawyers from the days Thomas Causton 
and Anthony Stokes those Chief Justice Russell and his 
associates the present Supreme Court. has not attempted, 
himself says, write history. Though the book full 
historical material considerable value, its chief interest and 
charm book contemporaneous manners. From come 
know, and knowing, love those legal gentlemen whom 
writes. Himself distinguished member the bar, the son 
another whom the work affectionately dedicated, and the 
grandson, his maternal side, still another, Mr. Grice 
steeped legal lore and brought his work love that mani- 
fest almost every page. running account the judicial 
sysvem the state from the earliest time, its gradual development, 
“the major changes which have taken place, the conditions that 
have surrounded the efforts dispense justice; the gradual emer- 
gence bar and its final attainment position importance 
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the administration the law; the habits and customs from 
time time; and bird’s eye view our whole judicial depart- 
ment.” 

What the author says Miller’s Bench and Bar Georgia 
may well said his own work: “It treasurehouse in- 
while beneath the notice the real historian, nevertheless give, 
nothing else could, adequate picture the times.” 

The work not documented after the manner the histor- 
ian, but abounds copious extracts and quotations for which 
due credit and appropriate reference are given. These come not 
much from original sources from books Georgia authors 
more less known, from addresses and papers the Reports 
the Georgia Bar Association, from decisions the Supreme Court, 
memorials lawyers and judges, published and unpublished, pre- 
faces forgotten law books, addresses pamphlets, newspapers, 
unpublished and other manuscripts. finds An- 
drews’ Recollections, Bell’s Men and Things, Judge Clark’s 
Memoirs, “Bill Arp’s” sketches, some paper read before 
some bar association, passage covering some phase the subject 
with which dealing, does not hesitate quote two 
three paragraphs, two three pages. much this 
material fugitive character, out print practically 
inaccessible, perhaps Mr. Grice has done greater service 
preserving and making available these extracts than would 
have done had attempted give the same facts his own 
language. 

There wealth anecdote and incident handed down 
tradition the several circuits which has been carefully gathered. 
The stories are well told—many them are worth preserving. 

The table contents, which summarizes the several chapters, 
enables the reader get glance very good idea the 
whole work any particular chapter. The eighteen page 
double column index little more than catalogue names, 
there being approximately fifteen hundred Georgians listed. 

While the book may not meet the approval the trained, 
professional historian literary critic, will prove interesting 
and valuable not only the members the bench and bar 
Georgia, for whom was written, but anyone who wishes 
better acquaintance with Georgia and the men who have had 
large part moulding her institutions, making and interpreting 
her laws, and creating her civilization. 

Mechanically the book excellent, well printed good 
stock, and attractively and strongly bound blue cloth. 

PARK. 
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